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YHE BELL OF ST. REGIS. 
A srory BY Mr. Garr. 


Father Nicholas having assembled a consid- 
erable number of the Indians whom he had 
converted, settled them in the village which 
is now called St. Regis, on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence. The situation is one of the 
most beautiful on that noble river, and the 
village at this day the most picturesque in the 
country. On a projecting headland stands 
the church, with its steeple glittering with a 
vivacity inconceivable by those who have not 
seen the brilliahey of the tin roofs of Canada 
contrasted in the sunshine with the dark 
woods. This little church is celebrated for 
the legend of its bell. When it was erected 
and its steeple completed, Father Nicholas 
took occasion in one of his sermons to inform 
his simple flock that a bell was as necessary 
toa steeple as a priest is toa church; and ex- 
horted them, therefore, to collect as many 
furs as would enable him to procure one from 
France. The Indians were not sloth in the 
performance of this pious duty. ‘Two bales 
were speedily collected and shipped for 
Havre de Grace, and in due time the worthy 
ecclesiastic was informed that thebell was pur- 
chased and put on board the Grand Monarque, 
bound for Quebee. 

It happened that this took place durmg one 
of those wars which the French and English 
are naturally in the habit of waging against 
one another, and the Grand Monarque, in con- 
sequence, never reached her destination.— 
She was taken by a New England privateer, 
and carried inte Salem, where the ship and 
cargo were condemned as a prize, and sold 
for the captors. The bell was bought for the 
town of Deerfield on the Connecticut river, 
where a church had been recently built, to 
which that great preacher the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, was appointed. With much labor it 
was carried to the village,and duly elevated 
to the belfry. 

When Father Nicholas heard of this mis- 
fortune, he called his flock together and told 
them of the purgatorial condition of the bell 
in the hands of the heretics, and what a laud- 
able enterprise it would be to redeem it. 

This preaching was, within its sphere, as in- 
spiring as that ofthe hermit Peter. The In- 
dians lamented to one another the deplorable 
unbaptised state of the bell. Of the bell itself 
they had no very clear idea; but they knew 
that Father Nicholas said mass and preached 
in the church, and they understood the bell 
was to perform some analagous service in the 
steeple. Their wonted activity in the chase 
was at an end; they sat in groups on the mar- 
gin of the river communing on the calamity 
which had befallen the bell ; and some of them 
roamed alone, ruminating on the means of 
rescuing it. The squaws, who had been in- 
formed that its voice would be heard farther 
than the roaring of the rapids, and that it was 
more musical than the call of the whip-poor- 
will in the evening, moved about in silence 
and dejection. All were melancholy and 
finely touched with a holy enthusiasm; many 
fasted, and some voluntarily subjected them- 
selves to severe penance, to —_—_ relief for 
the captive, or mitigation of its sufferings. 

At last the day of deliverance drew near. 
The Marquis de Vaudrieul, the Governor of 
Canada, resolved to send an expedition a- 
gainst the British Colonies of Massachusetts 


en to Major Hurtel de Rouville; and one of 
the priests belonging to the Jesuits’ College 
at Quebec, informed Father Nicholas, by a 
pious voyageur, of the proposed incursicn,.— 
The Indians were immediately assembled in 
the church, the voyageur was elevated in the 
midst of the congregation, and Father Nichol- 
as, in a solemn speech pointed him out to 
their veneration as a messenger of glad tid- 
ings. He then told them of the warlike prep- 
arations at Quebec, and urged them to join 
the expedition. At the conclusion the whole 
audience rose, giving the war-whoop; then 
simultaneously retiring to their houses, they | 
began to paint themselves with their most | 
terrible colors for battle, and, as if animated 
by one will at their council fire, they resolved 
to join the expedition. 

It was in the depth of winter when they | 
set out to unite themselves with de Rouville’s | 
party at the fort of Chambly. Father Nich- | 
olas, with a tall staff and a cross on the top 
of it, headed them; and as they marched off; 
their wives and children in imitation of the 
hymns which animated the departure of the | 
first crusaders under the command of God- | 
frey de Boulouge, chaufed a sacred song | 
which the holy father had especially taugiit | 
them for the occasion. 

They arrived at Chambly, after a journey 
of incredible fatigue, as the French soldiers 
were mounting their sleighs to proceed to 
lake Champlain. The Indians followed in! 
the track of the sleighs, with the persever- | 
ance peculiar to their character. Father | 
Nicholas, to be the more able to do his duty | 
when it might be required, rode in a sleigh 
with de Rouville. 

In this order and array, th Indians, far | 
behind. followed in silence until the whole ; 
party had rendezvoused on the borders of the | 
lake Champlain, which, being frozen, and the | 
snow but thinly upon it, was chosen for their 
route. Warmed in their imaginations with 
the unhappy captivity of the bell, the Indians 
plodded solemnly their weary way ; no symp- 
tom of regret, of fatigue, or of apprehension 
relaxed their steady countenances; they saw 
with equal indifference the black and white 
interminable forest on the shore, on the one 
hand, and the dread and dreary desert of the 
snowy ice of the lake on the other. The 
French soldiers began to suffer extremely 
from the toil of wading through the snow, 
and beheld with admiration and envy, the fa- 
cility with which the Indians, in their snow- 
shoes, moved over the surface. No contrast 
could be greater than the patience of Father 
Nicholas’s proselytes and the irritability of 
the Frenchmen. 

When they reached the spot on which the 
lively and pretty town of Burlington now 
stands, a general halt was ordered, that the 
necessary arrangements might be made to | 
penetrate the forest towards the settled parts 
of Massachusetts. In starting from this post, 
Father Nicholas was left to bring up his divi- 
sion, and de Rouviile led his own with a com- 
pass in his hand, taking the direction of Deer- 
field. Nothing that had been yet suffered 
was equal to the hardships endured in this 
march. Day after day the Frenchmen went 
forward with indefatigable bravery,—a hero- 
ic contrast to the panics of their countrymen 
in the Russian snow-storms of latter times.— 
But they were loquacious, and the roughness 


of their course and the entangling molesta- 


wood, provoked their maledictions, and excit- 
ed gesticulations. The conduct of the In- 
dians was far different: animated with holy 
zeal, their constitutional taciturnity had some- 
thing dignified—even sublime in its sternness. 
No murmur escaped them; their knowledge 
of travelling the woods instructed them to 
avoid many of the annoyances which called 
forth the pestes and sacres of their not less 
brave, but more vociferous companions. 

Long before the party had reached their 
destination, Father Nicholas was sick of his 
crusade : the labor of threading the forest had 
lacerated his feet, and the recoiling boughs 
had from time to time, by his own inadvertan- 
cy in following too closely behind his com- 
panions, sorely injured, even to excoriation, 
his cheeks. Still he felt that he was engaged 
in a sanctified adventure ; he recalled to mind 
the martyrdoms of the saints and the perse- 
cutions of the fathers, and the glory that 
would redound to himself in all after ages by 
the redemption of the bell. 

On the evening of the 29th of February, 
1714, the expedition arrived within two miles 
of Deerfield, without having been discovered. 
De Rouville ordered his men to halt, rest, and 
refresh themselves until midnight, at which 
hour he gave orders that the village should be 
attacked. 

The surface of the snow was frozen, and 
crackled beneath the tread. With great sa- 
gacity, to deceive the English garrison. de 
Rouville directed, that in advancing to the 
assault, his men should frequently pause, and 
then rush, for a short time, rapidly forward. 
By thi. ingevious precaution, the sentinels 
im the town were led to imagine that the 
sound came from the irregular rustle of the 
wind through the laden branches of the snowy 
forest ; but an alarm was at last given, and a 
terrible conflict took place in the streets.— 
The French fought with their accustomed 
spirit, and the Indians with their characteris- 
tic fortitude. The garrison was dispersed, 
the town was taken, and the buildings set on 
fire. 

At day-break all the Indians, although 
greatly exhausted by the fatigue of the night, 
waited in a body, and requested the holy fath- 
er to conduct them to the bell, that they 
might perform their homages and testify their 
veneration for it. Father Nicholas was not 
a little disconcerted at this solemn request, 
and de Rouville with many of the Frenchmen 
who were witnesses. laughed at it most un- 
righteously. Butthe father was not entirely 
discomfitted. As the Indianshad never heard 
a bell before, he obtained one of the soldiers 
from de Rouville, and despatched him to ring 
it. The sound in the silence of the frosty 
dawn and the still woods, rose loud and deep; 
it was to the simple ears of the Indians as the 
voice of an oracle; they trembied,and were 
filled with wonder and awe. 

The bell was then taken from the belfry, 
and fastened to a beam with a cross-bar at 
each end, to enable it to be carried by four 
men. In this way the indians proceeded 
with it homeward, exulting in the deliverance 
of the “miraculous organ.” But it was soon 
found too heavy for the uneven track they 
had to retrace, and, in consequence, when 
they reached their starting point, on the shore 
of lake Champlain, they buried it with many 
benedictions from Father Nicholas, until they 
could come with proper means to carry it off. 


Nicholas assembled them again in the church, 
and having procured a yoke of oxen, they 
proceeded to bring in the bell. In the mean 
time all the squaws and papooses had been 
informed of its marvellous powers and capaci- 
ties, and the arrival of it was looked to as one 
of the greatest events “in the womb of time.” 
Nor did it prove far short of their anticipa- 
tions. One evening, while they were talking 
and communing together, a mighty sound was 
heard approaching in the woods; it rose loud- 
er and louder; they listened, they wondered, 
and began to shout and ery, ‘It is the bell.” 

Itwas so. Presently the oxen, surrounded 
by the Indians, were seen advancing from 
the woods; the beam was laid across their 
shoulders, and, as the bell swung between 
them, it sounded far and wide. On the top 
of the beam a rude seat was erected, on which 
sat Father Nicholas, the most triumphant of 
mortal men, adorned with a wreath round his 
temples; the oxen, too, were ornamented with 
garlands of flowers. In this triumphalarray, 
in the calm of a beautiful evening, when the 
leaves were still and green, and while the 
roar of Le longue Saulte rapid, sottened by 
distance, rose like the hum of a pagan multi- 
tude rejoicing in the restoration of an idol, 
they approached the village. 

The bell, in due season, was elevated to its 
place in the steeple, and, at the wonted hours 
of matins and vespers, it still cheers with its 
clear and swelling voice, the woods and the 
majestic St. Lawrence. 


Lorp anp Lavy Byron.—The Edinburgh 
Observer publishes two documents relative to 
the separation between Lord and Lady Byron 
which it statesto have never before been prin- 
ted. The first isa letter, written in 1824, by 
Mrs. Augusta Leigh (his lordship’s half-sister) 
to Mrs. Clermont, the individual alluded to in 
such indignant terms as having caused the se- 
paration, expressing her entire conviction of 
Mrs. C.’s innocence of the charge. The sec- 
ond is a letter from a lady said to be one of 
Lord Byron’s circle of friends, in which we 
find it stated, that two months before the birth 
of his daughter Apa, he made a will disinher- 
iting his child, should it be a daughter, and 
she has now nothing whatever from her ta- 
ther. We confess ourselves a little sceptical 
respecting the truth of this assertion, as it 
seems next to impossible that such a cireum- 
stance should not have been long since pub- 
lished if really founded in fact. 

Have no fellowship with bad company. 
The man who would draw you into sinful in- 
dulgencies, or attempt to undermine *your 
principles and your Virtue, regard as theene- 
mv of your soul, and regard him as you would, 
a fiend from the pit. Aim, in all things, to 
have aconscience void of offence towards God 
and towardsman. Nothing is so essential to 
your safety, as a tender, faithful conscience ; 
and such a conscience you can maintain, only 
by yielding implicit obedience to its dictates. 
Resolve, then, never to violate the principles 
of reason and virtue. Keep close in the path 
of duty. It is the only path of safety, honor, 


.and happiness.— Owen. 


Scattering Shot.—An itinerant preacher, who 
rambled in his sermons, when requested, to stick 
to the text, replied, “ that scattering shot hit the 
most birds.” 
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WATURAL HISTORY. 


The subjoined interesting sketch of the 
natural history of the Crow, is from the pen 
of Dr. Godman, recently deceased, and ap- 
peared originally in the Friend. It is in our 
view, fraught with much instruction and 
amusement. 


CROWS. 


Had I succeeded in obtaining some living 
crows, they were to be employed in the fol- 
lowing manner. After having made a sort 
of concealment of brushwood within good 
gun-shot distance, the crows were to be fast- 
ened by their wings on their backs between 
two pegs, yet not so closely as to prevent 
them from fluttering or struggling. The 
other crows, who are always very inquisitive 
where their species is in trouble, were ex- 
pected to light down near the captives, and 
the latter would certainly sieze the first that 
came near enough with their claws, and hold 
on pertinaciously. This would have produc- 
ed fighting and screaming in abundance, and 
the whole flock might gradually be so drawn 
into the fray, as to allow many opportunities 
of discharging the guns upon them with full 
effect. This I have often observed, that when 
a quarrel or fight took place in a large flock 
or gang of crows, a circumstance by no means 
unfrequent, it seemed soon to extend to the 
whole, and during the continuance of their 
anger, all the usual caution of their nature 
appeared to be forgotten, allowing themselves 
at euch times to be approached closely, and 
regardless of men, fire-arms, or the fall of 
their companions, continuing their wrangling 
with rancorous obstinacy. <A similar dispos- 
ition may be produced among them by catch- 
ing a large owl, and tying it with a cord of 
moderate length to the limb of a naked tree 
in a neighborhood of crows. The owl is one 
of the few enemies which the crow has much 
reason to dread, as it robs the nest of their 
young, whenever they are left for the short- 
est time. Hence, whenever crows discover 
an owl in the day time, like many other birds, 
they commence an attack upon it, screaming 
most vocifevously, and bringing together all 
of their species within hearing. Where this 
clamor has fairly begun, and their passions 
are fully aroused, there is little danger of 
their being scared away, and the chance of 
destroying them by shooting is continued as 
long as the owl remains uninjured. But one 
such opportunity was presented during my 
residence where crows were abundant, and 
this was unfortunately spoiled by the cager- 
ness of one of the gunners, who in his eager- 
ness to demolish one of the crows, fired upon 
some that were most busy with the owl, and 
killed it instead of its disturbers, which at 
once ended the sport. When the crows 
leave the roost, at early dawn, they generally 
fly to a naked or leafless tree in the nearest 
field, and there plume themselves and chat- 
ter until the daylight is sufficiently clear to 
show all objects with dintinctness. Of this 
circumstance I have taken advantage several 
times to get good shots at them inthis way. 
During the day time, having selected a spot 
within proper distance of the tree frequented 
by them in the morning, I have built with 
brushwood and pine bushes a thick close 
screen, behind which one or two persons 
might move securely without being observed. 
Proper openings, through which to level the 
guns, were also made, as the slightest stir or 
noise could not be made at. the time of action, 
without a risk of rendering all the prepara- 
tions fruitless. The guns were all in order, 
and loaded before going to bed, and at an hour. 
or two before daylight, we repaired quietly to 
the field and stationed ourselves behind the 
screen, where, having mounted our guns at 
the loop-holes to be in perfect readiness, we 
waited patiently for the daybreak. Soon af- 
ter the gray twilight of the dawn began to 
displace the darkness, the voice of one of our 
expected visitants would be heard from the 
distant forest, and shortly after a single 


crow would slowly sail towards the solitary 
tree, and settle on its verysummit. Present- 
ly a few more would arrive singly, and in a 
little while small flocks followed. Conversa- 
tion among them is at first rather limited to 
occasional salutation ; but as the flock begins 
to grow numerous, it becomes general and 
very animated, and by this time all that may 
be expected on this occasi@ have poses 
This may be known also, by observing one or 
more of them descend to the ground; and if 
the gunners do not now make the best of the 
occasion, it will soon be lost, as the whole 
gang will presently sail off, scattering as they 
go. However, we rarely waited till there 
was a danger of their departure, but as soon 
as the .flock had fairly arrived, and were 
still crowded upon the upper parts of the tree, 
we pulled triggers together, aiming at the 
thickest of the throng. In this way, by kil- 
ling and wounding them with two or three 
guns, a dozen or more would be destroyed. 
It was, of course, needless to expect to find a 
similar opportunity in the same place fora long 
time afterwards, as those which escaped, had 
too good memories to return to so disastrous a 
spot. .By ascertaining other situations at 
considerable distance, we could every now 
and then obtain similar advantages over them. 

About tho years 1800, 1, 2, 3, 4, the crows 
were so vastly accumulated and destructive 
in the State of Maryland, that the government 
to hasten their diminution, received their 
heads in payment of taxes, at the price of 
three cents each. The store-keepers bought 
them of the boys and shooters, who had no 
taxes to pay, at a rather lower rate, or ex- 
changed powder and shot for them. This 
measure caused a great havoc to be kept up 
among them, and in a few years so much di- 
minished the grievance that the price was 
withdrawn. Two modes of shooting them in 
considerable numbers were followed, and with 
great success, the one, that of killing them 
while on the wing towards the roost, and the 
other, attacking them in the night when they 
had been for some hours asleep. I have al- 
ready mentioned the regularity with which 
vast flocks move from various quarters of the 
country to their roosting places every after- 
noon, and the uniformity of the route they 
pursue. In cold weather, when all the small 
bodies of tvater are frozen, and they are oblig- 
ed to protract their flight towards the bays or 
sea, their return is a work of considerable la- 
bor, especially should a strong wind blow a- 
gainst them; at this season also, being rather 
poorly fed, they are of necessity less vigorous. 
Should the wind be adverse, they fly as near 
the earth as possible, and of this the shooters, 
at the time I alluded to, took advantage. A 
large number would collect on such an after- 
noon, and station themselves close along the 
footway of a high bank, over which the crows 
were in the habit of flying; and as they were 
in a great degree screened from sight as the 
flock flew over, keeping as low as possible 
because of the wind, their shots were gener- 
ally very effectual. The stronger was the 
wind, the greater was their success. The 
crows that were not injured found it very 
difficult to rise ; and those that diverged lat- 
erally, only came nearer to gunners stationed 
in expectation of such movements. The 
flocks were several hours in passing over, and 
as there was generally a considerable inter- 
val between each company, of considerable 
size, the last arrived unsuspicious of what had 
been going on, and the shooters had time to re- 
charge their arms. But the grand harvest of 
crow heads was derived from the invasion of 
their dormitories, which are well worthy a 
particular description, and should be visited 
by every one who wishes to form a proper 
idea of the number of these birds that may be 


accumulated in a single district. The roost 


is mostcommonly the densest pine thicket that 
can be found, generally at no great distance 
from some river, bay, or other sheet of water, 
which is the last to freeze, or rarely is alto- 
gether frozen. To such a roost, the crows 
which are during the day-time, scattered over 


perhaps more than an hundred miles of cir- 
cumference, wing their way every afternoon, 
and arrive shortly after sun-set. Endless 
columns pour in from various quarters, and as 
they arrive, pitch upon their accustomed 
perches, crowding closely together for the 
benefit of the warmth and the shelter afford- 
ed by the the thick foliage of the pine. The 
trees are literally bent by their weight.— 
Such roosts are known to be thus occupied 
for years beyond the memory of individuals ; 
and I know of one or two, which the oldest 
residents in that quarter, state to have been 
known to their grandfathers, and probably 
had been resorted to by the crows during sev- 
eral ages previous. ‘There is one of great age 
and magnificent extent, in the vicinity of 
Rock Creek, an arm of the Patapsco. They 
are sufficiently numerous on the rivers open- 
ing into the Chesapeake, and are every where 
similar in their general aspect. Wilson has 
signalized such a roost at no great distance 
from Bristol, Pa., and I know by observation, 
that not less than a million of crows sleep 
there nightly during the winter season. 

To gather crow heads from the roost, a 
very large party wasmade up, proportioned to 
the extent of surface occupied by the dormi- 
tory. Armed by double-barrelled and duck 
guns, which threw a large charge of shot, the 
company was divided into small parties, and 
these took stations seleeted during the day 
time, so as to surround the roost as nearly as 
possible. A dark night was always preferred, 
as the crows could not when alarmed fly far, 
and the attack was delayed until full mid- 
night. All being at their posts, the firing 
was commenced by those who were most ad- 
vantageously posted, and followed up succes- 
sively by the others, as the ailrighted crows 
sought refuge in tifir vicinity. On every side 
the carnage then raged fiercely, and there 
ean scarcely be conceived a more forcible 
idea of the horrors of a battle, than such a 
scene afforded. The crows screaming with 
fright and the pain of wounds, the loud deep 
roar produced by the raising of their whole 
number in the air, the incessant flashing and 
thundering of the guns, and the shouts of their 
eager destroyers, all produced an effect which 
can never be forgotten by any one who has 
witnessed it, nor can it well be adequately 
comprehended by those who have not. Blind- 
ed by the blaze of powder, and bewildered by 
the thicker darkness that ensues, the crows 
rise and settle again at a short distance, with- 
out being able to withdraw from the field of 
danger, and the sanguinary work is continu- 
ed until the shooters are fatigued, or the ap- 
proach of daylight gives the survivors a 
chance ofescape. Then the work of collect- 
ing the heads trom the dead and wounded be- 
gan, and this was a task of considerable diffi- 
culty, as the wounded used their utmost efforts 
to conceal and defend themselves. The Dill 
aml half the front of the skull were cut off to- 
gether, and strung in sums for the tax gather- 
er, and the product of the night divided ac- 
cording to the nature of the party formed. 
Sometimes the great mass of shooters were 
hired for the night, and received no share of 
scalps, having their ammunition provided by 
the employers; other parties were formed of 
friends and neighbors who clubbed for the 
ammunition,and shared equally in the result. 

During hard winters the crows suffer se- 
verely, and perish in considerable numbers 
from hunger, though they endure a wonder- 
ful degree of abstinence without much injury. 
When starved severely the poor wretches 
will swallow bits of leather, rope, rags, 
short anything that appears to promise. .the 
slightest relief. Multitudes belonging to the 
Bristol roost, perished during the winter of 
1828-9 from this cause. All the watercourses 
were solidly frozen, and it was distressing to 
observe these starvelings every morning 
winging their weary way towards the shores 
of the sea in hopes of food, and again to see 
them toiling homewards in the afternoon, ap- 
parently scarce able to fly. : 

In speaking of destroying crows, we have 


never adverted to the use of poison, which in 
their case is who!ly inadmissable on this ac- 
count; where crows are common, hogs gener- 
ally run at large, and to poison the crows 
would equally poison them; the crows would 
die and fall to the ground, where they would 
certainly be eaten by the hogs. 

Crows, when caught young, learn to talk 
plainly, if pains be taken to repeat certain 
phrases to them, and they become exceeding- 
ly impudent and troublesome. Like all of 
their tribe, they will steal and hide silver or 
other bright objects, of which they can make 
no possible use. 


TO A FRIEND JUST MARRIED. 
On Matrimony’s fickle sea, 
1 hear that thou hast ventured fairly , 
Though young in years, it may not be 
Thy bark is launched too early. 
Each wish of mine to heaven is sent 
That on the stormy water, 
Thou lt prove a wife obedient 
As thou hast been.a daughter. 


If every wish of mine were bliss, 
If every hope were pleasure, 

Thou wouldst in him find happiness,, 
And he in thee a treasure, 

For every wish and hope of mine, 
And every thought and feeling, 

Is for the weal of thee and thine, 
‘As true as my revealing. 


I know thy youthful heart full well, 
Thou thoughtless romping one; 

But pardon, if my verse should tell 
My mind in terms uncivil: 

For the advice which 1] indite, 
Pray think me not unruly; 

from this heart each word I write, 
O mayst thou mark me duly. 


To please thy husband in all things, 
Forever be thou zealous; 

Aye, bear in mind that love has wings, 
Then never make him jealous. 

For if love from his perch once flies, 
How weak are beauty’s jessies ! 

In vain would plead thy streaming eyes, 
And thy dishevelled tresses. 


Be prudent in thy thoughts of dress, 
Be sparing of thy parties ; 

Where fashion riots in excess, 
O nothing there but art is! 

And ean its palling sweets compare 
With love of faithful bosoms ? 

Then of the fatal tree beware, 
There’s poison in its blossoms. 


Each thought and wish in him confide. 
No secrets from him cherish; 

As soon as thou hast aught to hide, 
The better feelings perish. 

In whatsoe’er ye do or say, 
O never with him palter; 

Remember too, thou saidst ‘ obey,” 
Before the holy altar. 


Bear and forbear, for you may find 
Uncounted things to tease ye, 

And should thy husband seem unkind, 
Averse to smile or please ye; 

Think, that amidst the scenes of life, 
He much has found to jeer him ; 

Then smile as it becomes the wife— 
With music strive to cheer him. 


Aye, answer him with kindly word, 
Be each tone sweetly spoken, 

For often is the marriage cord 
By angry accents broken. 

Then curb thy temper in its range, 
And fretful be thou never, 

For severed once, a fearful change 
Hangs over both forever. 


Upon thy neck light hang the chain, 
For Hymen now has bound thee; 

O’ar thee and thine may pleasure reign, . 
And smiling friends surround thee. 

Then fare thee well, and may each time 

~The sun smiles find thee wiser ; 

Pray kindly on the well-meant rhyme. 

Of thy sincere adviser. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE SEA AND WATERING PLACES. 
Care May 1n 

In summer it is my delight to visit the sea 
side; to snuff the saline air as it passes from 
the ocean to the land, and steal its freshness 
and coolness ere it has been contaminated 
with “things of earth.” I have been by 
turns to all the watering places to which fash- 
jon has occasionally given a vogue. Cape 
May, Long Branch, Deal. The shores of 
Long Island and the Boston “ peninsular cam- 
paigns,” are equally familiar to my memory. 
At the first 1 have imbibed health, at the 
second champaign, at the third good eating, 
and at the last have dressed twice for every 
meal, fatigued myself with dancing, and re- 
turned much wiser about the sea serpent and 
thinner about the ribs. To Cape May I give 
the preference, both because it was my first 
sea side experiment, and the memory of a 
very pleasant youthful ffirtation with a pret- 
ty Jersey girl still lingers like a halo round 
my mind. It was truly the most agreeable 
holy-day of my life; and I make it a point to 
repeat it whenever a good conveyance can be 
had. As for your modern steamers, I abomi- 
nate them—my first excursion was made in a 
sloop, and in a sloop I always go, or else re- 
main at home. 

Can I ever forget thee, thou good old sloop 
Mayflower, Captain Myers, with his rough 
but pleasing accommodations !—ill-exchanged 
for the foppery and fresh water niceness of 
the modern steam boats, where at every de- 
pression of the piston rod you feel a tremu- 
lous motion equally nauscating with real sea- 
sickness, but unaccompanied by the healthy 
relief which that horror of a landsman never 
fails to produce. Our party chartered thee, 
Captain and all; and to the winds and the 
waves thou committedst thy goodly freight- 
age, and asked no aid of magic fumes and 
smells with the chances of blowing thy car- 
go tothe moon. Thy course was natural, not 
a hot-bed march, smoking the shad and stur- 
geons of old Delaware ere they reached a 
market, and ploughing and careering against 
the tide, as if in contenipt of nature’s laws. 

It would be no-more than honest to give a 
picture of the “colored” cook who catered 
for our wants, and ministered to our qualms 
with cordials and brandy, cooked our slender 
provender, and when the overwashing billows 
drove us into the never-to-be-forgotten cabin 
of the little Mayflower, (the pride of its own- 
er) tell how Robert acted the chambermaid, 
tucked us up in our comfortless célls, and 
then to drive away the sickness, brought forth 
his sonorous violin! But Robert has long 
since gone to his long home, and his bones, I 
dare say, were picked clean by the fishes, 
many of whose ancestors he had tossed in 
his frying pan. 

Is there any living being who has visited 
the sea for the first time, and not felt himself 
disposed to write sonnets? The first sensa- 
tion with which I was attacked after eating 
my first breakfast at Cape Island, was a poet- 
ical one. My mind wandered over the great 
deep; its thousand isles, and the vast conti- 
nents it washes; of its receiving the mighty 
rivers of North and South America without 
disturbance and without sensible augmenta- 
tion; of the shipwrecked mariner, and he 
who, 

‘“‘For many a day, and many a dreadful night, 
Incessant labors round the stormy Cape.” 


Of fatal rocks; of great whirlpools and water 
spouts; of sunken ships and sumless treasures 
swallowed up in the unrestoring depths; of 
fishes and quaint yankee serpents, to which 
all that is terrible on earth 


“ Be but as bugs to frighten babes withal;” 


of Robinson Crusoe and his deserted Island; 
of pearls and shells and oysters, “big as 
Olympus;” of mermaids and their grots.— 
And then there was the everlasting, unvary- 
ing brine. What supplied this preserving, 
exhaustless treasure? I was lost in my own 
insignificance, and compared my meditated 
sonnet to a drop of water, which, like it, 
would be swallowed by the ever-greedy land- 
fish, a newspaper press, and be forever forgot- 
ten. I wanted to be out on the sea—over it 
—across it. I felt bound with chains, while 
my thoughts wandered among the sunny 
fields of Italy, or rioted in the far off Per- 
sian’s Court, from which I was only separa- 
ted by the broad expanse before me. In 
short, I felt my own insignificance, and de- 
termined to feel more lordly. In the af- 
ternoon therefore, I turned my back upon 
the brine, and went to catching crabs in the 
famous stream which makes the Island.— 
Success chased away my chagrin, and my 
spirits resumed their wonted elasticity. 

A fine appetite usually results from breath- 
ing the air of the ocean, and at Cape May in 
those days, as sometimes happens now, a scar- 
city of provender tends to increase the de- 
mands of nature. Between fishing and crab- 
bing, drinking punch, opening oysters and 
pitching quoits, with the flirtation before al- 
luded to, the time wore rapidly away. But 
I was yet to enjoy the true delight of the 
place. An old pilot carried me out in his boat 
a mile from land—baited my hooks, told me 
stories of great fishing frolicks, of wrecks 
and drowning ladies, while I pulled up sea 
bass as large as babies, and began to feel my- 
self a master of the mighty deep. This con- 
tinued some time, when a new sensation 
gradually overpowered me--I felt as if the 
king of the Atlantic had seized upon my vi- 
tals, and would tear them from me. A dim- 
ness overspread my eyes, and I longed for the 
quiet of my bed. My old sailor saw my pre- 
dicament, weighed his anchor and rowed me 
towards the shore. What would I not have 
given to have been excused that villanous 
row—I gave no thoughts to life, but anxious- 
ly wished some monster of the deep would 
engulph ie and save me from further suffer- 
ing—I was possibly sea-sick. ‘This however, 
could not last perpetually. I was safely pul- 
led through the raging surf, and carried to 


BIOGRAPHY. 
AN ECCENTRIC. 


Among nature’s caricatures (and many la- 
ment that this harmless work of the goddess 
is no longer extant,) was Mr. Cuzzans, a gen- 
tleman well known in London, of small but 
independent fortune. He volunteered sun- 
dry ludicrous hardships; he encountered ma- 
ny farcical pains to gratify his dry humor 
with an internal smile; for while his own 
muscles were immoveable, he extorted bursts 
of laughter by his eccentricity. Among the 
absolute facts recorded of him, it is notorious 
that he slept every night throughout a whole 


to enjoy the open air, and was afterwards, 
from whim, without necessity, a most. con- 
scientous waterman to the hackney-coach 
horses, and then a faithful waiter to a publi- 
can. He was six months in a silent mood, 
during which time he was never known to 
exchange a syllable with his most intimate 
friends, but carried a slate before him to write 
answers to any question that might be put to 
him. This mode of conversation if more 
generally known, might perhaps be adopted 
by some deep oratorical politicians, who might 
find it convenient, now and then, for the sake 
of consistency, to rub out one assertion before 
they broached another. Sometimes he would 
stalk about with an enormous cocked hat, 
large paper ruffles, a jack chain round his 
neck, a sword by his side, and his head 
shaved ; while thus accoutred, he observed 
a notice over a shopkeeper’s window, signi- 
fying that he “bored ladies’ ears;” he stalk- 
ed into the shop, the man was frightened, and 
jumped over the counter. Mr. Cuzzans jump- 
ed after him, the shopkeeper squatted down, 
trembling on a low stool, and as he sat frown- 
ing or. a high chair beside him, he took two 
oyster-shells from his pocket, which contain- 
ed a quantity of salt. “Friend,” says he, 
“take a pinch of snuff directly; let it be a 
large one!” The terrified shopkeeper obey- 
ed, and crammed his nostrils with a handful 
of bay salt, instead of powdered tobacco.— 
Says Cuzzans, “If you sneeze, God bless 
you; but if I ever hear of your boring ladies’ 
vars again, blame me if I don’t make you 
take a pound of this every morning.” “He 
marched majestically out of the shop; and 
as the man took down his board, he never re- 
peated his visit. “I want a new dressy” says 
Cuzzans toa tailor. “Yes, your honor,” says 
snip, ‘measure you directly.” “Put up your 
measure,” says Cuzzans, “and pull out your 
shears: cut the skirts of my coat into stripes, 
and sew them on my waistcoat, breeches, and 
stockings!” When the tailor had finished 
his job, and the customer was equipped, he 
proceeded to Charing-cross, and was shaved 
bfore a crowd of admirers, under King 
Charles on horseback. During a severe frost 
he went to a coffee-house in Bath, dressed in 
a complete suit of nankeen, ordered a decan- 
ter of cold water, which he poured over his 
head, over his clothes, and into his shoes; he 
then called for a cup of coffee, eggs and spin- 


my bed the picture of woe. Dr. Whale, a 
skilful practitioner, though like his namesake 
of the deep, rater corpulent, administered te 
my complaints—I did do what I never ex- 
pected to—I racovered. 

But I must leave off describing the joys 
of Cape Mey; its pains follow in the wake 
but too rapidly. To return to the horrors 
and drudgery of business after two weeks of 
shooting, crabbing, sailing, and coquetting 
with the waves of the Atlantic, leaving the 
ladies, who, I flattered myself, were regret- 
ting my absence, and setting down to the 
awful occupation of keeping books by double 
entry—it was too.bad; and even to this day 
I can hardly tell which was greater, the plea- 
sure of being at, or the misery of returning 
from Cape May. 


nage, the Philadelphia Mercury, two pipes, 
half a lemon, and a Welsh rabbit. The fre- 
uenters of the house, grave and worthy citi- 
zens of Bath, were astonished. “ Bring me,” 
says he to the landlord, for he would suffer no 
one but the landlord to wait upon him, “ bring 
me the boot-jack, for I want to pull off my 
shoes ; and I'l] thank you, sir, for the Bible, a 
pint of vinegar, a paper of pins, and some 
barley-sugar.” The landlord grinned and 
stood still. “Gentlemen,” says Cuzzans, ad- 
dressing the company with great emphasis, 
“T ask this man very civilly for the boot-jack, 
a pint of vinegar, a paper of pins, and some 
barley-sugar, and the booby laughs at me; 
but I may be hasty; the things I demand, 
though common in Wiltshire, may not have 
penetrated into this country. Let him bring 
me,” and he sat down very coolly, “let him 
bring me, after I am in bed, a dish of fried 
milestones, with a warming-pan, cold without 


sugar, and I shall be satisfied.” He then 


week, in the month of May, on Primrose-hill,’ 


opened his portmanteau, which he brought 
under his arm, put on six shirts over his suit 
of nankeen, bowed with great dignity to the 
company, ordered his bed to be sprinkled with 
saw-dust, and took his leave for the night.— 
Angelo’s Reminiscences. 


ITEMS. 


Large Vine——In the Garden of Hampton 
Court, Eng. is a celebrated Vine, allowed by all 
foreigners to surpass every other in Europe, 
It is 72 feet by 20, and has in one season, produe 
ced 2272 bunches of grapes, weighing 18 cwt. 
It was planted in the year 1769. The stem is 
about 13 inches in girth. 


Similes—“1 hope I don’t intrude,” as the 
knife said to the oyster—* Come in,” as the 
spider said to the fly—“ Come-on,” as the man 
suid to his boot— You make me blush,” as the 
lobster eried out in the saucepen. 


Imposition.—Pedlars are now swarming over 
the country with silver ware and jewellery, fin- 
ished to appear equal to the best kind, and yet 
of so base a quality as to be of little value. 
Many are imposed upon with such articles, par- 
ticularly spoons and spectacles, which are alloy- 
ed so much that they can be afforded at a less 
price than the bare unwrought silver of the 
same weight would cost if made pure. 


The number of public houses in “London is 
fifty thousand. This fact appears from a debate 
in the House of Commons on a proposition to 
allow any person to sell beer on his paying two 
guineas excise tax. 


If public instruction were to assume the air 
of discussion rather than that of dry harangue, 
it would occupy the mind more intensely, and 
produce a more permanent effect on the habits 
and opinions of the people. 

American Hats —A New York paper asserts 
that wats to the value of a million and a hal 
of dors, are manufactured and sold in that 
city annually : the yearly sales of some of the 
venders reaching as high as an hundred thou- 
sand doll The most fashionable hats do not 
weigh mdre than six ounces, 

Speed. —A horse near Baltimore lately trotted 
sixteen miles in fifty-six minutes and fortyagne 
seconds. This is modern humanity ! 

Proverbs.—A white glove often conceals a 
dirty hand. 

The remedy for injuries, is not to remembe? 
them. 

Be a friend to yourseif and others will. 

Beware of a silent dog and still water. 

Call me cousin but cozen me not, 

Faint praise is disparagement, 

Ask thy purse whatjthou shouldst buy. - 

Zeal without knowledge, is like fire without 
light. 

Ground Squirrel Hunt.—T he Somerset, Penn- 
sylvania, Herald of Monday last says, a party of 
twelve men in Jenner township yesterday killed 
330 ground squirrels. 

Receipts for Summer Beer.—Take four quarts 
of yeast, and a spoonful of powdered race ginger; 
put these ingredients into your vessel, and pour 
on them two gallons of scalding hot water; 
shake them well till it ferments; and add thir- 
teen gallons of cold water, to fill up the cask.— 
Let the liquor ferment about twelve hours, when 
it will be fit for use, It may be kept in bottles 
to a great age. 

Axoruer.—Good Wholesome Small Beer that 
will not sour.—Take two ounces of hops, and 
boil them three or four hours in 3 or 4 pailfuls of 
water; and then scald two quarts of molasses 
in the liquor, and turn it into a clean half bar- 
rel, boiling hot: then fill it up with cold water; 
before it is quite full put in your empty- 
ings or yeast, to work it; the next day you will 
have agreeable wholesome smull beer that will not 
fill with wind as that which is brewed from malt 
or bran; and it will keep good till it is ali drank 
out. 

Another.—To ten quarts of water add one 
bottle of porter, and one pound of brown su- 
gar or a pint of molasses. After they have been 
well mixed, pour the liquor into bottles, and 
place them, loosely corked, in a cool cellar. In 
two or three days it will be fit for use. A. 
spoonful of ginger added to the mixture, ren- 
ders it more lively and agreeable to the taste, 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties ; 
Illustrated by vinecdoles: Philadelphia, Ca- 
vey & Hart. 

This beautifully printed little book of 216 
pages, is a portion of a regular series of the Li- 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, now pub- 
lishing in London with unexampled success, and 
republished by Messrs. Carey and Hart. We 
have read it with the most unmingled satisfac- 
tion and delight; and seldom have we seen a 
work which can be so heartily recommended to 
the notice of the public, to young persons in 
particular, as containing a rich fund of solid in- 
formation ontopics most calculated to command 
attention. We know of no work which could 
be more appropriately placed in the hands of 
every young man just setting outin life. Ifhis 
prospects of success be flattering, he will here 
find lessons of economy and prudence worthy 
to be impressed upon his memory ; and if he be 
depressed by poverty, misfortune, or any of the 
numerous obstacles which ingenious minds so 
frequently encounter in the outset of their ca- 
reer, this book holds up to him for imitation and 
encouragement a multitude of striking instan- 
ces of perseverance almost incredible, but lead- 
ing, in the end, to comptete success, 

We may possibly afford the reader some faint 
idea of the value of the volume, by a few stri- 
‘ing extracts; but nothing short of a perusal 
of the whole, will enable him to estimate it 
properly. So many deeply interesting anec- 
dotes are grouped together, that we are ata loss 
which to prefer for selection—we begin, howev- 
er, with the following portion of the biography 
of Professor Heyne— 

The late Professor Heyne, of Gotfingen, 
was one of the greatest classical scholars of 
his own or of any age, and duriggyhis latter 
days enjoyed a degree of distinct", both in 
his own country and throughout Europe, of 
which scarcely any contemporary name, in 
the same department of literature, could boast. 
Yet he had spent the first thirty-two or thirty- 
three years of his life, not only in obscurity, 
but in an almost incessant struggle with 
the most depressing poverty. He had been 
born, indeed, amidst the miseries of the low- 
est indigence, his father being a poor weaver, 
with a large family, for whoin his best exer- 
tions were often unable to provide bread. In 
the ‘Memoirs of his own Life,’ Heyne says, 
“Want was the earliest companion of my 
childhood. I well remember the painful im- 
pressions made on my mind by witnessing 
the distress of my mother when without food 
for her children. How often have I seen her, 
on a Saturday evening, weeping and wring- 
ing her hands, as she returned home from an 
unsuccessful effort to sell the goods which 
the daily and nightly toil of my father had 
manufactured!” His parents sent him toa 
child’s school in the suburbs of the small town 
of Chemnitz, in Saxony, where they lived; 
aud he soon exhibited an uncommon desire of 
acquiring information. He made so rapid a 
progress in the humble branches of knowledge 
taught in the school, that, before he had com- 
pleted his tenth year, he was paying a portion 
of his school fees by teaching a little girl, the 
daughter of a wealthy neighbor, to read and 
write. Having learned every thing compris- 
ed in the usual course of the school, he felt a 
strong desire to learn Latin. A son of the 
schoolmaster, who had studied at Liepsic, 
was willing to teach him at the rate of four 
pence a week; but the difficulty of paying so 
large a fee seemed quite insurmountable.— 
One day he was sent to his godfather, who 
was a baker in pretty good circumstances, 
for a loaf. As he went along, he pondered 
sorrowfully on this great object of his wishes, 
and entered the shop in tears. The good- 
tempered baker, ou learning the cause of his 
grief, undertook to pay the required fee for 
him, at which, Heyne tells us, he was per- 


fectly intoxicated with joy; and as he ran, all 
ragged and barefoot, through the streets toss- 
ing the loaf in the air, it slipped from his hands 
and rolled ‘into the gutter. This accident, 
and a sharp reprimand from his parents, who 
could ill afford such a loss, brought him to his 
senses. He continued his lessons for about 
two years, when his teacher acknowledged 
that he had taught him all he himself knew. 
At this time, his father was anxious that he 
should adopt some trade, but Heyne felt an 
invincible desire to pursue his literary edu- 
cation; and it was fortunate for the world tliat 
he was at this period of his life furnished with 
the means of following his inclination. He 
had another godfather, who was a clergyman 
in the neighborhood ; and this person upon re- 
ceiving the most flattering accounts of Hleyne 
from his last master, agreed to be at the ex- 
pense of sending him to the principal semin- 
ary of his native town of Chemnitz. His new 
patron, however, although a well-endowed 
chnrchman, doled out his bounty with most 
scrupulous parsimony; and Heyne, without 
the necessary books of his own, was often 


obliged to borrow those of his companions, : 


and to copy them over for his own use. At 
last he obtained the situation of tutor to the 
son of one of the citizens; and this for a short 
time rendered his condition more comfortable. 
But the period was come when, if he was to 
proceed in the career he had chosen, it was 
necessary for him to enter the university ; and 
he resolved to go to Liepsic. He arrived in 
that city accordingly only with two florins 
(about four shillings) in his pocket, and noth- 
ing more to depend upon except the small as- 
sistance he might receive from his godfather, 
who had promised to continue his bounty.— 
He had to wait so long, however, for his ex- 
pected supplies from this source, which came 
accompanied with much grudging and re- 
proach when they did make their appearance, 
that, destitute both of money and books, he 
would even have been without bread too, had 
it not been for the compassion of the maid- 
servant of the house where he lodged. What 
sustained his courage in these circumstances 
(we here use his own words) was neither am- 
bition nor presumption, nor even the hope of 
one day taking his place among tle learned. 
The stimulus that incessantly spurred him on 
was the feeling of the humiliation of his con- 
dition—the shame with which he shrunk from 
the thought of that degradation which the 
want of a good education would impose upon 
him—above all, the determined resolution of 
battling courageously with fortune. He was 
resolved to try, he said, whether, although she 
had thrown him among the dust, he should 
not be able to rise up by his own efforts. His 
ardour for study only grew the greater as his 
difficulties increased. For six months he on- 
ly allowed himself two nights’ sleep in a 
week; and yet all the while his godfather 
scarcef ever wrote to him but to inveigh 
against his indolence,—often actually addres- 
sing his letters on the outside, “To M. 
Heyne, Idler, at Liepsic.” 


The early history of Duval, who afterwards 
distinguished himself by his antiqarian research- 
es, affords another striking example of the ben- 
ofits of perseverance under the most formidable 
discouragements— 


VatentinE Jameray. Dvuvat, a very able 
antiquarian of the last century, and who at 
the time of his death held the office of keeper 
of the imperial medals at Vienna, as well as 
that of one of the preceptors to the prinee, 
afterwards the Emperor Joseph II., was the 
son of'a poor peasant of Champagne, and lost 
his father when he was ten years of age.— 
He was then taken into the service of a far- 
mer in the village; but being soon after turn- 
ed off for some petty fault, he resolved to 
leave his native place altogether, that he 
might not be a burthen to his mother. So he 
set out on his travels, without knowing in 
what direction he was proceeding, in the be- 
ginning of a dreadful winter; and for some 
time begged in vain even fora crust of bread 


and shelter against the inclemency of the el- 
ements, till, worn out with hunger, fatigue, 
and a tormenting headache, he was at last 
taken in by a poor shepherd, who permitted 
him to lie down in the place where he shut 
up his sheep. Here he was attacked by 
small-pox, and lay ill nearly a nionth; but 
having at last recovered, chiefly through the 
kind attentions of the village clergyman, he 
proceeded on his wanderings a second time, 
thinking that by getting farther to the east 
he should be nearer the sun, and therefore 
suffer less from cold. Having arrived in this 
way at the foot of the Vosges mountains, near- 
ly a hundred and fifty miles from his native 
village, he remained there for two years in 
the service of a farmer, who gave him his 
flocks to keep. Chancing then to make his 
appearance at the hut of a hermit, the recluse 
was so much struck by the intelligence of 
his answers, that he proposed he should take 
up his abode with him, and share his labors, 
an otfer which Duya! gladly accepted. Here 
he had an opportunity of reading a few books 
chietly ofa devotional description; and, after 
some time, Was sent with a letter of recom- 
mendation from his master to another hermit- 
age, or religions house, near Luneville, the 
inmates of which set him to take charge of 
their little herd of cattle, consisting only of 
tive or six cows, while one of them took the 
trouble of teaching him to write. He had a 
few books at command, which he perused 
with great eagerness. He sometimes, too, 
procured a little money by the produce of his 
skill and activity in the chase, and this he al- 
ways bestowed in the purchase of books. 
One day, while pursuing this occupation, he 
was lucky enough to find a gold seal which 
had been dropt by an English traveller of the 
name of Forster. Upon this gentleman com- 
ing to claim his property, Duval jestingly 
told him that he should not have the seal un- 
Jess he could describe the armorial bearings 
on it in correct heraldic phrase. Surprised 
at any appearance of an acquaintance with 
such subjects in the poor cow-herd, Forster, 
who was a lawyer, entered into conversation 
with him, and was so much struck by his in- 
formation and intelligence, that he both sup- 
plied him with a number of books and maps, 
and instructed him in the manne; of studying 
them. Some time after this he was found by 
another stranger sitting at the foot of a tree, 
and apparently absorbed in the contemplation 
of a map which lay before him. Upon being 


‘asked what he was about, he replicd he was 


studying geography. And “whereabouts in 
the study may ‘you be at present,” inquired 
the stranger. “I am seeking the way to 
Quebec,” answered Duval. “To Quebec? 
What should you want there?” “I wish to 
go to continue my studies at the university of 
that city.” ‘Te stranger belonged to the es- 
tablishment of the princes of Lorraine, who, 
returning from the chase, came up with their 
suite at the moment; and the result was, that 
atter putting a great many questions to Duval, 
they were so delighted with the vivacity of 
his replies, that they proposed to send him 
immediately to a Jesuit’s college in the 
neighborhood. Here he continued for some 
time, until he was at last taken by his patron 
the Duke of Lorraine, afterwards the Emperor 
Francis i., te Paris, where he speedily dis- 
tinguished himself, and eventually acquired 
a high place among the literary men of the 
day. He never forgot, however, either his 
early benefactors, or departed frum that sim- 
plicity of character and manners which the 
humble nature of his origin and first fortunes 
had given him: 

In conclusion, we do not recollect to have met 
with any work of recent publication, which de- 
serves to be so earnestly recommended to the no- 
tice of all readers—young men in particular— 
as this. The price is too low to prevent any 
one becoming a purchaser. 


Why is love like woman? 
Why are cats like dice ? 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


ADVICE. 
List, and learn how thou may’st break 
The heart thy seeming fondness won, 
Other methods thou may’st take— 
Surer method there is none. 


Claim, as by affection’s right, 
Proofs of love and sympathy, 

Then, with freezing insult, slight 
Kindness, shown to none but thee. 


Bind the spirit, proud and free, 

In bonds which death alone can part, 
Then with careless apathy, 

Trample on the writhing heart, 


Answer, with derisive smile, 

Words which love and doubt suggest., 
While thine eyes betray the while, 

All the triumph of thy breast, 


Boast that trifles, light and vain, 
Make thee from that converse say, 

Which, when seeking to obtain, 
Gratitude seemed poor to pay. 


With excuses false and weak, 
Carelessly affect to hide, 

That the presence thou didst seek, 
Can no longer soothe thy pride. 


Slight the friendship which would make- 
Many a sacrilice for thee— 


*Contidence which nought could shake, 


Faith, unmoving, firm and free. 


Coldly read within her eye 
What her lips will never speak, 
And from those reproaches fly, 
Written on her pallid cheek. 


Let sispense with knawing pain, 
Wear the springs of life away, 
Then bid hope revive again, 
But to darken many a day. 


To the ills of wayward fate, 
Deeper, keener pangs impart— 
If too gentle still to hate, 
Thou may’st break a faithful heart. 


OCTAVIA. 


A MOTHER’S GRIEF. 
To mark the suffering of the babe 
That cannot speak its woe; 
To sce the infant’s tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow: 
To meet the meek, unlifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief, 
Yet can but tell of agony— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


Thrdugh dreary days and darker nights. 
To trace the march of death; 

To hear the faint and frequent sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath ; 


To watch the last dread strife draw near. 


And pray that struggle brief, 
Though all is ended with its close— 
This is a mother’s grief. 


To see in one short hour decay’d 
The hope of future years, 

To fecl how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vain a mother’s tears ; 

To think, the cold grave now must close 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys on earth—. 
This is a mother’s grief. | 


Yet when the first wild throb is. past, 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think—my child is there ; 

This best can dry the gushing tears, 
This gives the heart relief, 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 
O’ercomes the mother’s grief. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 26. 


The Country.—On our outside form will be 
found some recollections of the sea shore, a 
place we dare say, to which numbers of our 
readers resort when time permits, In what 
consists the great pleasure of an excursion to 
the shore, or to the country, is a question we 
have often solved, by referring it to the com- 
plete relaxation from care, and the arduous du- 
ties of a confining occupation—the absolute res/ 
which one experiences when “the shop” is left 
at home. We contrive by dint of rising early, 
to take an occasional peep at the country on the 
Banks of the Schuylkill, and to wander about, 
untrammelled as the Indian hunter, amid the 
few remaining beautiful woods of nature’s plan- 
ting. Of all seasons the present is the most 
enjoyable in the country. Nature has sprung up 
as if from sleep, and is glowing and carolling in 
all the luxuriance of renovated youth. Flow- 
ers spring up spontaneously under your fee*, and 
coquet with the dew which hangs like pearls 
upon their bosoms. Those persons who retain 
their natural feelings, have a deep and unfeign- 
ed satisfaction in finding themselves among 
those sights, sounds and sensations, which con- 
stitute the country. Not that they can recog- 
nise or explain their feelings, or are, strictly 
speaking, conscious of what constitues their 
pleasure in detail. But they seek the source of 
those pleasures by a kind of instinct; and find- 
ing themselves always happy in the presence of 
that source, they recur to it whenever an occa- 
sion offers; just as they recur to their meals, 
not so much from a feeling of needing them, as 
from the recollection of the pleasures with 
which they are associated. 

Tiere are few more pleasing sights than that 
exhibited by a group of citizens who have been 
laboring all the week in heated and unwhole- 
sonile rooms, and who have now sallied forth at 
the nearest outlets from their confined dwellings, 
“to take a walk in the country,” and smell the 
fresh air; and there are few among their rich- 
erneighbors who have kept their faculties in so 
tita state for the reception of the enjoyment of 
it. Not one of those richer citizens ever paced 
his costly green-house, and gazed upon his rare 
exotics, with half that true delight which the 
poor experience in wandering through a newly 
cut haytield, and looking at and smelling of the 
rude bundles of butter-cups and daisies that 
thei: children gather as they go along, and scat- 
fer on the pathway for want of hands to hold 
‘lem as they pick up more—for the pleasure of 
these youngsters consists in gathering, like older 
vollectors, not in keeping. 

We would fain cherish in the hearts of the 
young a love of nature, and a desire to study 
nature’s laws. Where can they follow this in- 
clination so well ss in the country? Where 


_ meet with unsopaisticated man in perfection but 


inthe country? The country, in fine, presents 
objects which no human being who retains those 
feelings and affections which we consider the 
utribute of humanity, can gaze upon and ex- 
amine without feeling his heart bettered, and 
his love of the great maker of the universe en- 
larged. We had no intention of preaching a 
Saturday sermon when we set out, but a walk 
from which we have just returned has inspifed 
“ur pen to utter an exordium on the country in 
veneral, when we only intended to draw atten- 
‘ion to sea shore excursions, the time for repea- 
ting which is so rapidly approaching. 


The celebrated living skeleton, Calvin Edson, 
has at length arrived in this city, and is now 
exhibiting himself at the Masonic Hall. He is 
thus described by a correspondent in the New 


York Evening Post :—“I have seen him, and 

must say that his appearance exceeds my ima- 

gination trom what | had heard of him. From 

conversation with him and his friends, I gather- 

ed the following facts. He was born in the 

year 1788, in Stafford, Conn. but removed with 

his parents, when quite young, to Randolph, Vt. 

He has been remarkable for strength and agili- 

ty. Very few men of his size could outrun or 

jump, or throw him, by fair wrestling. His 

height, when arrived at manhood, was 5 fevt 4 

inches, and weight 135 pounds, His life has 

been very active and laborious, and he appears 

to possess a remarkably strong and healthy con- 

stitution. He served as a soldier during the 

last war, under Capt. Benjamin Egerton, of the 

11th regiment, and bore the reputation of a 

brave and active soldier. He, with the assis- 

tance of one of his comrades, captured three 

British serjeants and marched them into the 

American camp. He again signalized himself 
at the Battle of Plattsburg, and was one of the 

brave men who volunteered to remove the planks 

from the bridge to prevent the passage of the 

enemy, and received a shot "through the top of 
his cap while in the act of carrying away the 

last plank. But much fatigued after the battle, 

he slept on the ground during the night with- 

out covering, and when awoke in the morning 

by his comrades, was so chilled and benumbed 

with the cold that he was unable to rise and 

walk without assistance, yet he recovered the 

use of Jis limbs in a very short timc. From 

this peried, 16 years ago, he has been gradually 

losing his flesh, without any apparent disease, 

having scarcely been sick one day, or taken any 

medicine, except one small dose of Lee’s pills. 

He weighs at present but 54]bs. he lost 7Ibs, last 

year, but appears te have no more flesh to | 
spare; his appearance is that of a skeleton, an- 

imated with and performing all the actions of 
life, but still the mere shadow of a man, being, 

literally speaking, but skin and bones. But 

what is the most remarkable, he enjoys good 

health, sleep@well, his appetite is good, and the 

disgestive functions appear to be perfectly form- 

ed. His pulse is good, from 75 to 80 per min- 

ute, bodily strength not so much diminished but | 
that he can lift 200 pounds, can dance, and ride 
on horseback as well as he ever could. His 
mental faculties are not in the least impaired. 
His voice is rather feeble, but was always so. 
His lungs appear to be sound and healthy. His 
hair is more inclined to white than is ordinary 
for persons of his age. He can bear stimulus 
as well as he ever could, and has been accus- 
tomed to take spirits in moderate quantities, 
He is so emaciated that the pulsation of the ar- 
teries can be felt in any part of his body; the 
spinous processes of his back, and the bones in 
his feet can be distinctly counted; the latter 
have even pierced through the skin, and incom 

mode him much when walking or dancing. He 
has a wife and three children, the youngest a 
babe of only eleven months old. 


We have before us 2 beautiful Lithographic 
likeness of the late Dr. Godman. It bears a 
striking resemblance to the original, and issues 
from the press of Col. Childs. 


Roses.—A magnificent collection of Roses is 
to be seen at Hibbert’s Garden, Thirteenth be-. 
low Lombard street. Among them is the cele- 
brated Greville Rose, which produces flowers of 
a dozen different colors. 


Our fellow citizen Eowarp Rot.eper, states 
in a communication to the National Gazette, 
that he has in bis possession the whole of the 
papers of his brother-in-law Commodore Mac- 
DoNouGH, and a biogrephy written by the Com- 
modore himself, the whcle of which it is his 
design at some future day to give to the chil- 


dren of that gallant commander and to the 
world. His reasons for withholdmg these me- 
moirs for the present, are thus beautifully ex- 
pressed— 


“ At the time of the Commodore’s decease, 
the deeds of his fame were fresh in the minds 
of his countrymen, and so well known and val- 
ued was he, that the patriot, the hero and the 
moralist, vied with each other in eulogizing his 
Virtues, and placing him, as an example, before 
those under their influence and control; noth- 
ing which would enhance regard for his worih, 
could have been given at that moment to the 
public; or if any interesting memoir could have 
been drawn up, from the materials now men- 
tioned, the same ephemeral existence might have 
attended it, which has characterized that of ma- 
ny of his distinguished contemporaries, who, 
like him, have been summoned from the scene 
of their toils.) Another motive, however, for 
delay, and one to my mind all powerful, is this: 
the Commodore has left five orphan children; 
now, thanks to his care, they need not the aid of 
their fellow citizens or their country; but the 
time may come, when their father’s character 
and conduct shall avail them much. When 
these young children are about to enter upon the 
great duties of life, then, it has eppeared to me, 
it may be highly useful to them to have presen- 
ted to the world the record of their father’s life; 


-—to have its noble incidents brought fresh to 


their minds and to the minds of their fellow cit- 
izens, and to send them out to act their parts, 
with the noble stimulants to exertion, resulting 
from the idea that tley nave to support so wor- 
thy a name. My regard for the father and the 
children, and my own experience of the advan- 
tage derived in early youth, from feeling such a 
motive to exertion as that to which { have allu- 
ded, may have caused greater stress to be laid 
upon this: reason than it deserves; but to me it 
does seem worthy of high appreciation.” 

He concludes by disavowing all knowledge of 
the biography of the Commodore which is an- 
nounced, and which we believe is compiling by 
Mr. Grimshaw, 


Publishing.—With all the tact of the Amer- 
ican publishers, they sometimes allow the most 
delightful and desirable books to escape them. 
The Harpers seem for the present to have pret- 
ty much the control of the market, and in the 
opinion of many sensible people, they are doing 
much to introduce a bad taste amongst us. 
Novels, novels, novels, seem to be their forte; 
and we gegret extremely that in their multifar- 
ious publications they are not guided by some 
intelligent gentleman, who would peruse the 
books before they go to the printer, Their proof 
reader is, we are informed, the first.person who 
knows any thing about a forthcoming book! 
Among the volumes thus passed over are the 
very entertaining and authentic memoirs of the 
Empress Josephine, published last year in Lon- 
don, and the private Memoirs of the Court of 
Lauis XVIII, both of extraordinary interest 
even to the commonest American. De Bour- 
rienne’s Memoirs also are full of narrative on 
subjects about which we are all curious. In 
place of these authenticated Memoirs, we have 
Cloudesley, the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
trumpery of all sorts. 

Josephine was a very uncommon woman, and 
the only one who ever preserved any empire 
over the mind of Napoleon. It was she alone 
who dared to contradict the tyrant, and to her 
honor, history has decreed her the praise of ex- 
ercising her influence on behalf of humanity 
and justice. While engaged in lawless war, 
well might Napoleon exclaim, “ If I gain battles, 
it is she wins hearts.’’ Her thoughtless habits 


of expense admit of no palliation; but the he- |. 


roic resignation with which she resigned her 
throne to a rival, to secure the empire of the 
husband to whom she was devotedly attached, 
will long be a theme for the faithful historian. 
On the birth of the King of Rome, she addres- 
sed from her solitary palace of Navarre, the 


most touching and pathetic letter we ever re- 
member to have read from the pen of woman. 
She says, “ Being no longer your wife, dare I 
offer you my felicitations on your becoming a 
father? Yes, doubtless Sire, for my soul offers 
the same justice to yours as yours to mine.” 
She reproaches him tenderly for not hav- 
ing conveyed to her by his own pen the joyful 
news, but acknowledges in the next line that his 
first attentions were due to the princess who- 
had just realized his fondest hopes. “She can- 
not,” continues the letter, “be more tenderly de- 
voted to you than I am; but she has had it 
in her power to do more for your happiness by 
assuring the welfare of France ; she has there- 
fore a right to your first sentiments, to all your 
cares; and I, who was your panion in mis- 
fortune only, can claim but a far inferior place 
to that which Maria Louisa occupies in your af- 
fection. You will have watched round her bed, 
and embraced your son, before you take up 
your pen to converse with your best friend. I 
will wait! It is however impossible for me to 
defer telling you, that more than any one on 
earth, I share in your joy,” &c. Can anything 
be more exquisitely touching and affectionate ? 
—and that too, from a woman who was com- 
pelled by state policy to surrender to another 
her imperial tiara—to surrender with an appear- 
ance of content, the bright prospects of wealth, 
power, adulation, and all that is dear to the 
heart of an ambitious woman! 

This interesting and injured empress, some 
weeks before her death, addressed to her unde- 
serving lord, then in Elba, a strong proof of her 
affection—one which the woman who supplan- 
ted her was far from exhibiting. She says, “If 
I learn that, contrary to appearances, I am the 
only woman who is willing to do her duty, noth- 
ing shall retain me here; I will proceed to the 
only place where happiness can exist for me— 
where I can console your Majesty, now isolated 
and unhappy! Speak but the word, and I fly.” 

We would venture to suggest the republica. 
tion of these Memoirs as a profitable speculation 
o.some of the trade. 


The New York Courier, speaking of the de- 
parture of the missionaries from this port, one 
of whom was stated to have taken a wife, thus 
continues—* Who would not venture on any 
mission, if he was accompanied by a blooming 
bride?” In the apostolic time, they did not 
think of their sweetness to life’s dull vale. The 
apostles Paul, Peter, and the whole of them, 
went out as bachelors, and those who had wives 
left them at home to take care of the children 
and raise potatoes.—We have improved in our 


days.” 


Sixteen thousand pieces of calico per month, | 
are manufactured at Hudson Print Works, New 


York. * 


Church and State-—This much dreaded union 
has taken place at last, as we find in the New 
England Palladium, that Mr. George Stayt is. 
married to Miss Eveline Church, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications which are on file, 
and some of which are promised, are necessari- — 
ly postponed for want of time to revise them. 

The “ Hobbies” are very sprightly, but want 
finish. 

“ Jack Cleverheart” will always find us ready 
for another tempting basket of his delicious 
strawberries, “ pulled his by wife for the especial 
edification of the Editor.” They went the 
way designed. 

A spear of Asparagus a yard long, will be 
returned if applied for soon—it was too * leng- 
thy” for any of our culinary utensils. 


| 
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Visit to the New Penitentiary.—We were not 
aware, until a few days since, that so lively an 
interest is taken in the experiment now in course 
of trial, respecting the utility of solitary confine- 
ment. We were among one hundred and fifty 
persons who visited the New Penitentiary on 
Thursday week, and apprehend that every one 
went away favorably impressed with the system. 
With the grand and towering exterior appear- 
ance of the Gothic walls, the portcullis, &c. 
most of our readers are familiar. With the in- 
terior, more difficulty is experienced in procur- 
ing information, and a casual visitor would pro- 
bably leave the place under the idea that there 
was little to see. I’or the sake of those who 
have not entered the walls since prisoners were 
admitted, and @f our numerous distant subscri- 
bers, we note such prominent circumstances as 
were supplied by our pencil on the spot. 

The door of entrance is a master piece of so- 
lidity, presenting an immense surface thickly 
studded with iron bolts, and containing a smal- 
ler one through which visitors enter. After 
ringing and exhibiting your permit from an In- 


spector, you find yourself in an immense vaul-’ 


ted vestibule directly under the great tower. 
On the right are the apartments of Mr. Woop, 
the intelligent and active Superintendant of the 
whole establishment, ‘They run along the wall 
to a considerable distance, and are finished in a 
style of solid elegance and neatness which 
would not discredit one of our best Chesnut or 
Arch street houses. We noticed the peculiar 
beauty of the plaistering, which appears to have 
been colored with chrome yellow before it was 
put on by the mason. It has a lemon tt, and 
shines with all the polish of the finest painted 
walls. The doors of solid wak, and the whole 
air of the place makes ue regret that some ro- 
mantic lady was not called by Mr. Wood to 
preside over it. She might fancy herself the 
baroness of some stately casue of the fitteenth 
century, and people her domains with imagina- 
ry vassals. Though coiwfurtable, every thing 
about this departinent wears a bachelor aspect, 
not congenial! to our taste, or the genius oi the 


place, 
On the left, similar apartments are occupied 


by one of the’ keepers, and to each \ ing is at- 
tached a neat garden, separated by stone walls 
from the rest of the ten enclosed acres. Leav- 
ing the portcullis, you proceed to the “centre 
building,” from which are to radiate the radii of 
the several ranges of buildings, on!y three of 
which are yet erected, and but one of the three 
occupied by the prisoners, who already amount 
to twenty-five. Through the centre of each ra- 
dius is a long vaulted passage with small open- 
ings to each cell on either side, through which 
food can be conveyed, but entirely too small for 
a human body to pass; the access to the cells 
being from without, through, the cell yard. 
Mach opening is furnished with a smaller one 
in the centre, merely suificient for the keeper 
who paces the corridore, to eye the inmate, and 
keepla watch upon his motions. The corridore 
thus is made to answer two valuable purposes; 
it forms a place for conveying food to the pris- 
oners, and for watching them. On Sundaysa 
curtain is dropped throwfrh the centre of the 
whole length, the prisoners seat themselves by 
their opened food-aperture, being prevented by 
the curtain from seeing those opposite to them; 
a clergyman is stationed at the end of the long 
hall, and can thus preach to a whole block with- 
out being seen, or opening any intercourse of 
prisoners with each other. ‘The reverberation 
of sound in these passages is the most perfect 
and surprising we ever heard. A word uttered 
at one end is echoed with as, perfect an imita- 
tion of every intonation as it is possible to con- 
ceive, and so instantaneously as to give the im- 
pression that some other person must have made 


the same sounds at the same instant. A little 
boy present on the first experiment, and who 
probably had never heard an echo, was much 
frightened at the phenomenon, In the centre 
building is an immense reservoir which con- 
veys water to each apartment, each mmate hav- 
ing at command as much as will serve every pos- 
sible purpose, both of washing and carrying off 
everything offensive. 

Exch cell is furnished with a bedstead of pe- 
culiar construction, and which we should re- 
commend for private families, particularly to 
those who occupy sinall rooms. It is made en- 
tirely of iron, and very simple in its construe- 
tion. The bottom, or sacking, is of plaited 
sheet iron, riveted together and to a frame, one 
side of which is inserted in pivots in the wall, 
and the other supported on iron shafts. With 
the mattrass and bed clothes the whole folds up 
in the day time, so as to occupy the least possi- 
ble space. The sheet iron is very elastic, and 
confortable as anything made from hemp, hav- 
ing morever the great advantage over wooden 
bedsteads of not affording a possibility of a har- 
bor for vermin. We understand they are made 
in imitation of those used in European hospit- 
als, and strongly recommend thei to managers 
of all public institutions, particularly the Ma- 
rine Hospital, almost finished, and the new Alms 
House over the Schuylkill, strong symptoms of 
which, in the shape of huge piles of stones, are 
already visible. The remainder of the furni- 
ture of this solitary cell is simple but neat. It 
consists of a stool, a wash table, tin basin and 
pitcher, a spoun, knife, fork, and towel. 

We come now to the feature of the plan 
which hes given rise to the most discussion, and 
the alteration in which will, we have no ques- 
tion, be attended with the happiest results, It 
was originally proposed that the prisoner should 
be incarcerated in his room, and left with no 
other employment than what he could obtain 
from reading his bible. An alteration sugges- 
ted by huinanity, has taken place, and each con- 
vict is allowed to labor. Some have looms, and 
others foliow shoemaking, and possibly a varic- 
ty of branches of manual employment will be 
introduced as circumstances require. Punish- 
ment for ill conduct consists in removing the 
implements of their trade, or in compelling 
them to labor according to their varied tempers 
and dispositions, This labor necessarily com- 
pels the keeper to be more or less in each cell, 
and affords the prisoner frequent eppertuni- 
ties of hearing 

** The sweet music of speech,” 
while it deprives the system of two of its justly 
anticipated horrors—idleness, and the absence 
of the sight of the “human face divine.” 

Fach convict is turned into his cranny of a 
yard one hour each day, and he can there gaze 
upon the blue vault of heaven without the in- 
tervention of the thick glass bull’s eye which 
affords his only light in the inner apartment.— 
One or two of the prisoners have been observed 
to tend with extraordinary attention, a few 
spears of grass and weeds which have sprung 
up spontaneously in their little “garden,” thus 
exhibiting the taste for cultivating some living 
product of nature, which seems inherent in man, 
and does not forsake him in the crowded city, 
or even the solitary jail. In the garden of the 
next comer a pretty little buttonwood tree has 
made its appearance—we suppose if allowed to 
vegetate much longer, it will be cropped, or it 
may afford the occupant a ladder to take a look 
upon this strange world, from which he will be 
effectually excluded, ‘The experiment here ma- 
king is on a grand scale, considering the very 
limited number who can be accommodated in 
the large space enclosed by the walls. It can- 
not on the present plan contain more than three 


hundred and eleven prisoners, even when all 


the radii of cells are completed. But should 
the plan succeed after a course of years, it will 
be adopted on more economical principles, and 
will certainly possess the great advantage of 
being free from the horrible effects of contami- 
nation expeyienced in all other jails. A man 
may serve out his time in the New Penitentiary 
without having been seen by more than three 
or four persons, and those sincerely interested 
for his welfare. He can then go again into so- 
ciety without the reflection that every person he 
meets has seen him sawing stone in a jail, and 
if reformed, may make new connexions and be- 
come a respectable member of the community. 

The view from the top of the tower over the 
gateway, may be said to be one of the most in- 
teresting and picturesque which can be selected 
in our vicinity, and will alone repay the visitor 
for the trouble of procuring a permit and moun- 
ting the convenient stairs which lead to the 
summit. 

We shall return occasionally to the subject of 
this Penitentiary, as occasion offers, to relate 
the effect of treatment so novel in the history 
of any criminal code, and convey to the public 
who are so intimately interested in its success, 
such facts as we honestly think make for or 
against the system pursued. The whole cost 
of the establishment, to its present state, has 
been three hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
which will serve in some measure to convey 
to readers at a distance, an idea of its gnagni- 
tude and finish. . 


Boxford Bonnets —The fashionables have 
been egregiously gulled in this new article,which, 
though made of the coarsest materials, and to 
our eyes, of most uncouth shape, was sold at 
extravagant prices. The real Boxfords went 
off rapidly wherever they were offered, until 
some yankee wag of an Editor let out the se- 
cret of their origin, when the price suddenly 
fell from fifteen to three dollars! The Massa- 
chusetts Courier gives the following particulars 
respecting them, to which some pleasant re- 
marks are appended— 


“They have been made in large quantities, of 
rye straw, in Boxford, about 25 miles from Bos- 
ton. They were carried to New York and sold 
at exhorbitant prices, as an imported article, 
and the New York Milfiners supplied their 
Boston customers, and they were sold in this 
last city at fourteen dollars each; the price has 
fallen since their origin became known, and they 
are now purchased at from $3 to $4. We know 
of no piece of mechanism, which changes its 
form and comeliness, its length, depth, and 
breadth, its height and dimensions, so often as 
this one article of ladies’ equipage; the ex- 
tremes into which fashion drags its votaries, are 
almost beyond endurance; one season will pro- 
ject a lady’s face full into the sun-beams, anoth- 
er will carry the same pretty visage into the 
dark corner of a huge cavern; one month will 
cover the shoulders with an unsightly rim some 
feet in width, another will contract it to the ex- 
act dimensions of the head; sometimes the face 
is so far exposed, as to be visited by every rude 
blast, anon it is so diminished and obscured, 
that a familiar countenance cannot be recog- 
nized without much seeming impertinence.— 
Sometimes a profusion of ornaments, bows and 
other excrescences are so liberally distributed 
over its surface, sides, top and interior, as al- 
most to hide the character of the article itself; 
then again comes the opposite extreme, such as 
in vogue this week, with its long projecting front, 
with the face concealed in its dark, retiring re- 
cess, Without a solitary article of ornament, ex- 
cepting a lonely ribbon, which twines its serpen- 
tine folds ence around the head of the present 
fashionable article, and for aught we know is de- 
signed to partake of the spirit of the times, re- 
trenchment and reform.—For our own part, we 
do admire the utmost simplicity and neatness in 
the female costume, as free from extraneous sn- 
perfluities, as possible, and if-any further deco- 


rations and improvements are to be substituted, 


let the mind have at least, its proportion of em- 
bellishment. 


A female correspodent has forwarded the an- 
nexed advertisement, which will serve to amuse 
our juvenile readers, at least, We confess it 
exceeds our comprehension, and should think 
it would corner Noah Webster himself— 


Advertisement —Perdited or furated on ar 
inauspicious nocturnal hour, subsequent to the 
day lately authoritatively devoted to humiliation 
and penitence, from the fenilean dome of the 
hyposcriptorialist, a leacopheated quadruped of 
the jumentan order, equestrian genius, femin- 
ine gender, capitally fuseated, auflerically mark- 
ed in cinciput, in stature, according to equiso- 
nic admeasurement, fourteen and a half clench 
fists—in the quindecimal year of existence— 
tollutates with celerity, succates with agility, in 
a course concitated is elegantly graceful—and 
all in the superlative degree: whoever from the 
preceding inconism, by percentation, deambula- 
tion, perspicuitation, or otherwise, shall gain in- 
telligence of the nonpareil, and will apport or 
communicate the same to me, shall become re- 
ciprocal of a remuneration adequate to the 
emolament, from Joun Hopkinson.” 

Exeter, (New Hampshire) April 18. 


We find the following in the Washington 
Spectator, bearing the initials of William L. Gar- 
rison, recently incarcerated in a Baltimore pris- 
on for a libel, in stating that a man who would 
consent to be engaged in the slave trade was 
little better than a murderer, © The tribute to 
the worth and talents of Mr. Frelinghuysen will 
be read with pleasure by a large majority of the 
people of New Jersey, and tind admirers with 
a thousand others who claim no sympathy with 
him, except that which inspires the good and 
just throughout the world. 


TO THE HONORABLE 
THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN. 


On Reading his Eloquent Specch in Defence of 
Indian Rights. 


If unto marble statues thou hadst spoken, 
Or icy hearts conceal’d by polar years, 

The strength of thy pure eloquence had broken. 
Its generous heat had melted them to tears; 

Which pearly drops had been a rain-bow token, 
Bidding the red men sooth their gloomy fears. 


If Honor—Justice—Truth—had not forsaken 
The place long hallowed as their bright abode, 
The faith of treaties never had been shaken, 
Our country would have kept the trust she 
owed; 
Nor Violence nor Treachery had taken 
Away those rights which nature’s God bes- 
towed. 


Fruitless thy mighty efforts—vain appealing 
To grasping Avarice, that ne’er relents ; 
To party that shamelessly is stealuig. 
Banditti-like, whatever spoil it scents; 
To base Intrigue, his cloven foot revealing, 
That struts in Honesty’s habilliments, 


Our land—once’green as Paradise—is hoary, 
E’en in its youth, with tyranny and crime; 
Its soil with blood of Afric’s sons is gory, 
Whose wrongs eternity can tell—not time ; 
The red man’s woes shall swell the damning 
story, 
To be rehearsed in every age and clime! 


Yet, Frelinghuysen! gratitude is due thee. 
And loftier praise than language can supply : 

Guilt may denounce, and calumny pursue thee. 
And pensioned impudence thy worth deery; 

Brilliant and pure, posterity shall view thee. 
‘As a fair planet in a troubled sky. 


Be not dismay’d! On God's own strength re- 
lying, 
Stand boldly up, meek soldier of the Cross! 
For thee ten thousand prayers are heaven-ward 
flying— 
Thy soul is purg’d from earthly rust and 
dross: 
Patriot and Christian ! ardent—self-denying— 


How could we bear resignedly thy loss? 


¥ 
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LITERARY. 


Clarence, a Tale of our own Times, by the author 
of Hope Leslie, Redwood, &c. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Lea. 

We have looked over this interesting novel 
with great satisfaction, and were about writing 
out our opinions at some length, when -the fol- 
lowing notice caught our eye in the Commercial 


Advertiser. It expresses our own views so ful- 
ly, that we gladly adopt it— 


“Clarence, a Tale of our own Times.— 
This is the title of a novel in two volumes, 
by the authoress of Hope Leslie, to whom we 
fecl personally gratified for the pleasure we 
have just experienced in reading it through. 
All we complain of is, that there is no more 
of it. That is not however, her fault. There 
are two honest duodecimos, comprising as 
much matter, as printers call it, as any of 
Scott’s novels. And if we have found it too 
short, albeit our judgment may be of little 
worth, and our taste naught or vitiated, the 
fuct is an item which should at least be al- 
lowed in calculating the merits of the book. 
There are very few new works in two vol- 
umes, large duodecimo, of which we can say 
the same thing; and we do onr homage to the 
intellect which has afforded us rational amuse- 
ment,—neither out of courtesy nor chivalry, 
or ‘regard for the publisher,’ a puissant mo- 
tive with an Editor,—but as a feeble expres- 
sion of gratitude, and because we would put 
our readers ia the way of enjoying the same 
entertainment. 

The scene of this story is in this state, and 
principally in our famous city, which is get- 
ting too large and aristocratic in some of its 
edificial and moral features for poor and hon- 
est democrats like ourselves. ‘Fhe characters 
in this novel are selected from, or imagined 
for, “high life’ in this country. One of the 
incidents, in which a young lady of seventeen 
is empowered by her papa to transfer cer- 
tificates of stock, to the amount of sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and as mueh more as might be 
wanted, in order to liberate a fair friend from 
the necessity of marrying a rascal, belongs to 
“high life’ indeed. Jt strikes us as improba- 
ble, as society is constituted ; though, in read- 
ing the book, credulity is not shocxed by it, 
because it comports with the circumstances 
and dispositions of the characters. _The crit- 
ical reader, in his cool and fault finding hour, 
will, however, stumble upon the romance of 
this narrative as being misplaced in Gotham. 
We would not by any means have had it left 
out; for where are we to look for romance 
and high-souled, unselfish liberality, save in 
poetry and novels? Another objection which 
will be made by cavillers, is, that the time 
and locality are too familiar, for the action to 
possess in the eyes of the New York readers, 
the mellow coloring which distance of either 
lends toa legend. iSome of the scenes were 
exhibited but yesterdy. ‘The paint on any of 
the houses in which they may be supposed to 
ave transpired, is yet lustrous. And though 
the whole be buta poetic creation, and the 
traits of character be introduced with the 
happiest skill and delicacy, originals will be 
found for many of the pictures. Such, at 
least, we apprehend will be all the strictures 
that idleness and the necessity of having some- 
thing to say, may give rise to. 

We would not, if we could do it with even 
tolerable accuraey, attempt an outline of the 
story, as it would be a picce of supererogation, 
and marring the pleasure we hope our read- 
ers will find in arriving at the catastrophe.— 
The plot is well managed, and the conclusion 
cannot be guessed at from the beginning. 
The style is delightful, and often elevated, in 
the abstract reflections in which the author- 
€ss occasionally indulges, to the eloquence of 
poetry, without its shackles, and the dignity 
of truth without its severity. The female 
characters, three of them var excellence, are 
dfawn from life—that is, from the nature of 
the female heart, and from accurate observa- 
tion of what all have remarked, but few, very 


few have so well noted and expressed as this 
writer. Such women might have lived; and 
in the given circumstances, they would have 
said and done what is here set down for them. 
We must cut short our desultory remarks, by 
cougratulating the authoress on the new tro- 
phy she has erected, and the public on the 
gratification she has enabled them to enjoy.” 


The name of William Hutton naturally 
calls to our recollection that of Ropert Dops- 
LEY. Dodsley was born in 1703, at Mans- 
field, in the county of Nottingham, only about 
twenty miles distant from Derby, the native 
place of Hutton. His parents were very poor, 
and his education, consequently, of the scant- 
iest description. He was in the first instance 
bound apprentice to a stocking-weaver; but 
after some time he abandoned this employ- 
ment, and, having gone into service, became 
eventually footman to the Honorable Mrs. 
Lowther. In this situation, having addressed 
a copy of verses to Pope, he obtained the no- 
tice of that celebrated writer ; and, under his 
encouragement, was induced to publish by 
subscription a volume of poems, to which he 
gave the title of The ‘ Muse in Livery.’ It 
attracted a good deal of the public attention, 
and was followed soon after by a satirical 
comedy, called ‘The Toyshop,’ which Pope 
was kind enough to read in manuscript, and 
to employ his influence in getting represent- 
ed. Its success was so great that the profits 
enabled the author to emerge from his hum- 
ble situation, and to set up as a bookseller in 
Pall Mall. His difficultics were now over, 
and the way to independence was before him. 
By his prudence and steadiness he made his 
business in course of time, an extremely val- 
uable one, and became at last, one of the most 
eminent London publishers of his day. But 
he neither forgot in his prosperity the hum- 
ble station from which he had risen, nor ne- 
glected the cultivation of those powers to 
which he owed his elevation. One day, when 
his friend Pope happened, in conversing with 
him, to mention a certain individual celebrat- 
ed for the good table he kept, “1 knew him 
well,” said Dodsley, “I was his servant.” 
With all his attention to business, he found 
time for literature and authorship; and con- 
tinued till nearly the close of his life to give 
to the world a succession of works, almost all 
of which enjoyed considerable popularity, and 
some of which may be said to have secured 
for him a durable name among the writers of 
his country. His collection of maxims, in 
particular, entitled ‘The Economy of Human 
Life,’ is well known, and was so highly es- 
teemed on its first appearance as to be sus- 
pected to have proceeded from the pen of the 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield. This was long 
a popular work, not only in England but in 
other countries; so much sc, that there are 
enumerated a dozen different translations of 
it into the French language alone. Dodsley 
died in 1764. 


A THRILLING STORY. 
The following is an extract from the log-book 
of an emigrant, proceeding to the Swan Riv- 
er, dated Cape of Good Hope, December 10, 
1829. 

October 14, fell in with a shoal of sharks, 
which played round the vessel, to the annoy- 
ance of the sailors, who are rather supersti- 
tious and consider such visiters a great evil; 
such indeed proved too true. At mid-day, all 
the gentlemen were busily employed (it being 
a dead calm) in baiting hooks to catch sharks, 
and one of them soon took the bait. The fish 
was full eighteen feet in length, and in floun- 
dering to disentangle itself, caused so much 
sport, that several passengers crowded into 
the Captain’s boat, which hung suspended 
over the stern of the ship. 
all got to the head of the boat to see the s mi | 
hurled under the stern of the vessel, strug- 
gling with the line. In a moment the quar- 
ter davit on the starboard side of the vessel 


broke off, and let one end of the boat down, 
precipitating every soul in it into the sea 
among the sharks. Here was a scene of hor- 
ror! The Captain was in the midships when 
it happened. I was busily employed at my 
tents, under the tuition of boatswain, but, like 
the rest, when the shark was caught, left m 

occupation to witness the sport, but Provi- 
dence guided me to a point of safety. The 
boatswain had slung himself by a rope, and 
lowered himself to the surface of the water, 
with the harpoon in his hand, ready to strike 
the fish, at the very instant the accident hap- 
pened. Young Williams followed me, but 
not satisfied with the view, he hastily climbed 
up the side of the poop cabin, and was the 
last that jumped into the unlucky boat, and 
made up the number of twelve persons strug- 
gling in the sea among the sharks. Our Cap- 
tain was almost beside himself—all hands 
commenced throwing out ropes, loose spars, 
oars, and every buoyant article we could lay 
hands on for them tocling to. Fortunately it 
was a dead calm, or every soul must have 
perished—our vessel only drifted by the little 
current of the sea. I saved one lad by throw- 
ing over a knife-board which the cabin boy 
had just been using; my man Hibberd threw 
over an Indian mat. Master Shaw, a young 
gentleman about 13, got upon it and was 
three miles astern of us before we could 
reach him with the boat, which was instantly 
manned and Jaunched. I saved Mr. Earl’s 
footman, who could swim, but was so exhaus- 
ted from fear of the sharks, that he was sink- 
ing, When I dragged the line the shark was 
attached to across him, and he had the pres- 
ence of mind to put the cord between his 
teeth, when I hauled him within the reach of 
a rope with a loop, by which we hauled him 
sife up. Mr. Peter Shadwell was also ac- 
tively employed; he is in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, and is a brother of the Vice 
Chancellor: after half an hour’s exertion, all 
were saved but two. I lament to say Wil- 
liams was one of the unfortunate. I saw him 
sink to rise no more. He had hold of an oar, 
but lost his balance—he slipped it, and actu- 
ally flung his arms round the captive shark 
(which was now pulled up to the surface of 
the water,) to save himself; but when he 
found out what he had hold of, he was so hor- 
ror struck that he called me by name, “Oh 
my God! my God! witness my end!” and 
down he sank to rise more. The other suffer- 
er was a fine healthy country boy. Thustwo 
lives were lost to answer the confirmation of 
the sailors’ omen, that sharks always prognos- 
ticate signs of death or some evil to the ship 
—thus it proved. This indeed was a tragic 
day. The fish, line and all, drifted away, and 
we all returned thanks to God for allowing 
us to save the other ten. ; 


Extraorpinary Compat.—My attention 
was suddenly diverted by a splashing in the 
water below me. It was a combat between 
a seal and two monstrously large sharks. 
Never did I witness any thing half so terrific. 
I could scarcely breathe for anxiety. The 
commotion in the water was very great, and 
the tails of the sharks were at intervals 
four or five feet out of water, making muscular 
efforts, and flouncing with ferocious energy, 
to keep the seal from rising to the surface. 
Presently their tails entirely disappeared, 


the water where the combat had taken place 
was discolored with blood bu>bling up frem 
below; anda perfect smoothness suceceded, 
which left only a trace of where the combat 
had been. ‘Two of the crew told me that they 
also had beheld the fight, and afterwards saw 
the poor seal crawl out of the water upon the 
rocks with his entrails hanging out. Judging 
from the appearance of the sharks swimmsng 
round the island close to the shore, 1 should 
imagine they cannot be short of 30 feet long. 
They look like whales: and I took especial 
care neither to venture into the water myself 
nor suffer any of our men to do so.---Hardy’s 


Travels in Mexico, 
& 


and in en instant more, the ruffled surface of 


MISCELLANY. 


Mr. Pitt and the duke of Newcastle frequent- 
ly differed in opinion; but Mr. Pitt always car- 
ried his point, in spite of the duke. A curious 
scene occurred on one of these occasions. It 
had been proposed to send Admiral Hawke to 
sea,in pursuit of M. de Conflans. The season 
was unfavorable, and even dangerous for a fleet 
to sail, being the month of November. Mr. 
Pitt was at this time confined to his bed by the 
gout, and was obliged to receive all visiters in 
his chamber, in which he could not bear to have 
a fire. The duke of Newcastle waited upon 
him in this situation, to discuss the affair of this 
fleet, which he was of opinion ought not to sail 
in such a stormy season. Scarcely had he en- 
tered the chamber when, shivering with cold, he 
said, * What! have you no ” “No,” re- 
plied Mr. Pitt, “I can never bea a fire when I 
have the gout.”” The duke sat down by the 
side of the invalid, wrapped up in his cloak, and 
began to enter upon the subject of his visit. 
There was a second bed in the room; and the 
duke, being unable to endure the cold, at length 
said, With your leave, warm myself in this 
other bed;” and witiout taking off his cloak, 
he actually stepped into lady Esther Pitt’s bed, 
and theneresumed the debate. The duke was 
entirely against exposing the fleet to hazard in 
the month of November, and Mr. Pitt was as 
positively determined that it should put to sea. 
“ The fleet must absolutely sail,” said Mr. Pitt, 
accompanying his words with the most anima- 
ied gestures. “ Itis impossible,” said the duke, 
making a thousand contortions, * it will certain- 
ly be lost.” Sir Charles Frederick, of the or- 
dinance department, arriving just at that time, 
found them both in this laughable posture; and 
had the greatest difficulty in the world to pre- 
serve his gravity, at seeing two ministers of 
state deliberating upon an object so important, 
in such a ludicrous situation. The fleet, howev- 
er, did put to sea, and Mr, Pitt was justified by 
th@ event; for Admiral Hawke defeated M. de 
Conflans, and the victory was more decisive in 
favor of the English than any other that was 
obtained over France during the war. 

Madame Bonaparte’s passion for gambling 
brought ler into many difficulties during her 
hedued’ wanderings in the deserts of Africa. 
She borrowed money as long as she had any 
credit, which, owing to the disasters near Abou- 
kir, was but a short time. She then pawned all 
her diamonds, plundered by general Bonaparte 
in Italy, and presented to her, to the amount of 
£50,000. Money was then scarce in France, 
and she got only £6000 upon them. What 
was her surprise, when her husband usurped 


the consulate, to receive them back as a present. 


from Talleyrand, who had previously refused 
her the loan of a louis-d’or. This crafty in- 
triguer had by his spies advanced the money, 
with intent to keep those diamonds so cheaply 


possessed, should the general perish, and to. 


shew his cisinivrested gallantry in_ restoring 
them, should the Corgican ever rule France, 
The following proof of the simplicity of 
Madame Banaparte forms a striking contrast 
to the character of her husband. When in the 
autumn of 1797, the directory negociated a loan, 
and Bonaparte gave England as security for its 
acquittal, Madame Grand wrote to Talleyrand, 
expressing her uneasiness on account of her 
jewels and valuables deposited in the Bank of 


‘England, and begging him to inform —— 


of it. In return she was answered, “that Hay- 
ing always her interest at heart more than his 
own, he had obtained from the directory a sep- 
arate decree, which exempted her property in 
England from’ being included in Bonaparte’s 
pledge, and that it therefore was safe.” She 
was simple enough to shew Talleyrand’s answer 
to several persons, to the great amusement of 
the fashionable wits. Even Talleyrand himself 
was entertained by lier simplicity. 

Dr, Franklin's Legacy.—Dr. Franklin, in his 
will, gave £1000 sterling, to the inhabitants of 
the town of Boston, to be left out at an inter- 
est of 5 per cent. upon young mechanics, under 
the age of 25 years, who have served an ap- 
prenticeship in said town, and fajthfully fulfil- 
led their duties, and of good moral character. 
The present value of the fund is $17,720,64 
cents, giving an increase on the origina! dona- 
tion, at simple interest, of about 84 per cent, 
per annum. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


EROM WHEATON'S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 
The Museum (British) is the only institution 
I believe in the metropolis, to which the pub- 
lic are admitted free of expense, Visiters 
not only pay nothing, but zxre desired, by 
printed placards hung up in the ante-room, to 
give nothing to the servants by way of gra- 
tuity. Yet even here, | had money extorted 
from me; and ina manner so characteristic 
of the beggarly race of public menials gen- 
erally, that it may serve by way of speci- 
men. My umbrella was taken from me by 
the porter, as | entered, who gave me a slip 

{paper marked witha number, but with- 
gut signifying what use I was to make of it. 
Jought to hagg hung it on my umbrella, and 
nen called he number when I came out. 
When I asked for it, the wily rogue affected 
great surprise at my negilence—said that it 
would take him a long time to find it among 
so many; and was spinning a long string of 
vigmarole, which I cut short by picking it out 
myself. His next attack was on my pride.— 
He begun to talk so loud about “gentlemen's 
refusing to pay for the trouble they gave,” 
that, feeling the awkwardness of*my situa- 
tion among a@ number of auditors, | threw 
him a sixpence, with about the same feeling 
of kindness, that one would throw a bone at 
a snarling dog: and repented of it the next 
moment. I mention this anecdote. because it 
illustrates a trait of character which runs 
through the whole race of public servants 
and understrappers of every grade. They 
are shameles beggars from the highest to the 
lowest; and are versed in a hundred low ex- 
pedients to extort money, which they gener- 
ally practise with success. In America,when 
the traveller has paid his bill, there is an end 
of the matter. He may button up his great 
cont and step into the stage :—but not so h@re. 
He pays roundly for his cup of washy tea, his 
lodgings and his breakfast; but there are still 
other demands on his purse. The waiter, 
the chambermaid, the porter and the shoe- 
black have all their separate claims, which 
they well know how to urge with effect.— 
Escaping from these persecutions, he mounts 
the coach, and at the end of twenty miles’ 
drive, the coachman claims his shilling, and 
another must be given toa fat, ale-drinking 
fellow, called a guard; and all this, in addi- 
tion to the regular fare. In many situations, 
the servants receive no wages whatever; in 
some, they even pay premiums for their pla- 
ces, and live on the gratuities they extort 
from travellers. But John Bull puts up with 
all this, with the dogged kind of acquiescence 
with which he would submit to the decrees 
of fate. It is different, however, with his 


transatlantic cousin; until « few ineffectual |: 


trials at holding his purse strings have con- 
vineed him of the utter inutility of the at- 
tempt. 

A stranger must expect to meet with an- 
noyances—what situation in life is without 
its annoyances !—from the menials attached 
to the different colleges (Oxford,) who are 
wonderfully officious in offering their servi- 
ees. If he pauses in his walk to look at a 
building, or study out and admire at his lei- 
sure the quaint devices and grotesque image- 
ry onan ancient chapel; immediately a guide 
is at his elbow proffering his services to con- 
duct him through it. If they are rejected, 
he begs his honor to give something for the 
services he would have rendered. I have 
generally had them hanging about me during 
my walks among the colleges, effectually dis- 
pelling by their importunities the delightful 
reveries one is so fond of cherishing among 
these classical shades. They swarm in eve- 
ry quadrangle, and about every gate, giving 
you information which you had before, and 
tormenting yon at every step with their offi- 
ciousness; and in conclusion, demand a re- 
ward for the trouble they give you. Werea 
stranger to surrender himself to their gui- 
dance, ten dollars would scarcely suffice to 


the University. One of the operators began 
very oificiously to show me the mysteries of 
common stereotype plate, and to explain 
the most cominon operations of printing. I 
shook him off, knowing that it was only a 
prelude to a demand on my purse, and passed 
on. After naking the circuit ef the room, 
in which there were nearly twenty presses at 
work, I was going out, When my perseeutor 
lett his press and stepped between me and 
the door— Well, sir, if you understand these 
matters, as you say you do, you'll give some- 
thing towards the funds of the University 
Press!” Not feeling in a humor to encour- 
age such impudence, [ put him aside; and as 
[went out, heard him shut the door attcr me 
with great violence and set up a loud hoot of 
derision, This is a solitary specimen of tic 
manners of English menials employed about 
any public establishment. All delicacy, al! 
sense of shame or honorable feellng in them 
is extinguished, by this universal spirit of 
beggary and extortion. It renders them 
crouching and servile where money is expec- 
ted, and impudent in the last degree when 
they are disappointed. Let travellers in 
America see to this, before it is too late. Let 
them religiously abstain from feeing waiters 
and stage drivers and servants of every de- 
scription, if they would not destroy all self 
respect in these classes of our popu! ction, 
and ultimately render them as sha:weless and 
as impudent as the same elusses in Hugland, 
besides entailing on posteriiy a uuisance and 


a curse. 


THEY ARE AS A SLEEP. 
A wave, a breath, a tale that’s told, 
A cygnet’s song, a swallow’s flight, 
A bubble cast in beauty’s mould, 
A shade, a storm, encompass‘d light, 
Is human life; and, laugh or weep, 
“ A thousand years are but a sleep.” 


Ah! who will triumph, who will mourn, 
To hear this woful, welcome truth; 

That swift as morning’s glad return, 
And short as the full rest of youth, 

Eternity on time will break, 

And all from life’s brief slumber wake! 


Art thou not glad, O widow’d wife, 
O childles mother, sad and lone ? 
Wouldst thou not fain escape from life, 
And join thine heart beneath that stone ? 
Death has already broke thy sleep, 
And waked thee up to watch and weep. 


Not so that fair sun-featured boy, 

His are the hopes of life’s young dream ; 
He feeds upon foretasted joy, 

He basks in summers brightest beam, 
But he must wake, and waking find, 
The vision gone, a cheated mind. 


And what of him, whose shaking head, 
Bears, thinly strewn, the flowers of age ? 
Is he not of the living dead, 
The Crusoe of the tempest’s rage? 
Ah! one may live till life’s distress, 
And sleep till sleep is weariness. 


But there be those whom guilty fears, 
Like nightmare visions early woke ; 

Again they slept, and in their ears, 
Unheard, a voice of thunder spoke, 

And on their eyes, unseen, unfelt, 

A flame like forked lightning dwelt. 


It was the voice which spoke to Paul, 
It was the light which flashed on him, 
The voice and light that visit all ; 
But these have drunk, charged to the brim, 
The cup of wrath, that opiate deep, 
Ah! life may be a dreadful sleep. 


‘My dear,” said a gallant to a lady, as they 
were returning from a musical assembly on the 
ice, “now if you don’t C sharp, you'll B flat.” 
“That,” replied the lady, “ would surely be D 
basing—but if you saw a lady in such a predic- 
ament, would’nt you come and meet her?” 
“Common metre!” said he, “ egad, if a person 
measures her length upon the ice, I call it long 


pay for his pilotage through the buildings of 


Childiood.—The green hills, the joyous gam- 
bols, the pure friendships of childhood, all thrill 
through the heart. The ancient man sits in the 
midst of a gencration thrice removed from his 
own; he appears insensible to those around him; 
he is deaf, and participates not in their joys; he 


| beholds their sorrows with a co'd, unfeeling eye. 


But why does he, at times, convulsively grasp 
his staff, and why does an unheeded tear occa- 
sionally trickle down his furrowed cheek? He 
is looking back, beyond the existence of the 
preseat generation; perhaps the image of her 
who hath slept in dust for half a century—she 
to whom his youthful heart was * gathered up,’ 
appears before his memory as once she bloom- 
ed—perehance the mother who watched and 
wept over his cradle, and enhanced the joy of his 


early life, by breathing in his ear—or the bosom 
| friend or companion of his youthful wanderings, 
'smiles upon him with a trath and ardor he has 
jlone been a stranger tu. Where are they ?— 
| Another people have grown up to maturity since 


‘their graves were lirst sodden, Their memory 


jhas perished, except in the aged man, whose 
‘long dried fountains of sensibility gush forth in 
lrencwed freshness, as such recollections rise up 


jin his mind.—Fverett. 


ln Unbrella Story—Counsellor W., of New 
York, was the owner of a deep red umbrella— 
! which was otherwise peculiar for a metalic stock 
und ivory handle, on which was engraved his 
jname and address. It happened that his um- 
| brella strayed from his possession, and during 
jone of the rainy days of last tveek, he found 


out an umbrella. Looking around for some 
friendly shelter, he spied a red umbrella moving 
down Broadway ; when, with his usual prompt- 
ness of purpose, he walked up to the carrier, 
and taking him gently by the arm, begged per- 
mission to avail himself of the shelter of hisum- 
brella, as far as their way might lay together. 

The gentleman replied, * Certainly; ” when, 
taking him by the arm, they pursued their way 
incompany., After walking a short {distance, 
the Counseller, with great politeness, suggested 
to his companion that the umbrella must be hea- 
vy, and volunteered te carry it. The gentleman 
declined. The Counsellor insisted. “ Permit 
ne, sir,’—* don’t trouble yourself, sir,” said the 
gentleman. “ Allow me,” said the lawyer, and 
the gentleman yielded. They had now arrived 
at the corner of Maiden Lane, when the Coun- 
sellor says, “I go this way, sir.’ “I'll take my 
umbrella,” said the gentleman. ‘Excuse me,” 
answers the jlawyer, “ it is my property, and I 
am now in peaceable possession of it—good 
morning, sir.” The gentleman was petrified 
with astonishment ; and stood in the pelting of 
the rain, gazing at the lawyer as he moved off 
in triumph.—Journal of Commerce. 


Advice to a Bride.—Hope not for perfect hap- 
piness, said Madame de Maintenon to the Prin- 
cess of Savoy on the eve of her marriage to the 
Duke of Burgundy; there isno such thing on 
earth; and if there was, it would not be found 
at court. Greatness is exposed to afflictions of- 
ten more severe than those of private station.— 
Be neither vexed nor ashamed to depend upon 
your husband. Let him be your dearest friend, 
your only confident. Hope not for constant har- 
mony in the married state, The best husbands 
and wives are those who bear occasionally from 
each other sallies of ill-humour with patience 
and mildness. Be obliging,without putting too 
great value on yourffavors, Hope not for a full 
return of your tenderness. The men are tyrants, 
who would be free themselves and have us con- 
fined. You need not be at the pains to examine 
whether their rights are well founded ; it is all 
sufficient if they are established. Pray to God 
to keep you from jealousy. The affections of 
a husband are never to be gained by complaints, 
reproaches, or sullen behaviour. 


Gelling up an Almanae.—One of those use- 
ful little vagabonds called “ printer’s devils,” ran 
up stairs to the Editor of a Belfast town and 
country almanae, with the message, “ Please, 
sir, we want the weather for June.” The 
prophet consulted his oracle, and replied, “ Let 
me see; the weather for June? Go down 
stairs, you rascal, and tell the printer to make it 
any weather he pleases, but be sure to keep out 
frost and snow !” 


Why is love like the bite of a mad dog, or the 


and particular metre !”” 


kiss of a pretty woman? 


| himself in a smart shower in Broadway, with- | 


THE OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


YES,1 AM Gay, 
Yes, Tam gay and smiling now, 
But little dost thou know . 
How oft a light and careless brow 
Is darkened by woe, 
The giddy word, the laughing eye, 
That would the truth disown, 
Are changed for a bitter sigh 
When all have left ne lone. 


The green and flowery-blooming sod. 
Where the sun is shining still, 

Touched by the peasant’s hazel rod, 
Reveals the secret rill, 

A child may chance the spring to wake 
Which hath been sealed for years ; 
And random words the heart will break 

That hides a fount of tears! 


Burying the Dead.—When the sun began to 
shine on the pacific disposition of the enemy, 
we proceeded to consign the dead to their last 
earthly mansions, giving every Englishman a 
grave to himself, and putting as many French. 
men into one as it could conveniently accom. 
modate. Whilst in the superintendance of this 
melancholy duty, and runinating on the words 
of the poet— : 

* There’s not a form of all that lie 
Thus ghastly, wild, and bare, 
Tossed, bleeding in the stormy sky, 
Black in the burning air ; 
But to his knee some infant clung, 
But on his heart some fond heart hung! ed 
I was grieved te think that the souls of deceas- 
ed warriors should be so seltish as to take flight 
in their regimentals ; for I never saw the body 
of one with a rag on after battle —Rieman. 


Modern eduthors.—It has been calculated that 
at present, exclusive of occasional writers, there 
are upwards of tive thousand authors in Great 
Britain, who rely solely on the productions of 
their brains for subsistence. Of" these a consid- 
erable number are connected with the newspa- 
per press, in its various gradations, from the 
dignified quarterly and monthly publications. tu 
the daily ephemeral of tour pages, which lives 
its little hour and perishes forever. Of the 2g- 
gregate number of authors, it is presumed that 
not more than five hundred enjoy the comfort 
and respectability to which they are entitled by 
their talents, and the industry with which these 
are exercised. It is also found, that asin most 
other occupations, those who labor hardest ob- 
tain the most scanty remuneration. 


Extensive Estates —The Duke Athol is said 
to have sixty miles of gravelled walks on his es- 
tates in Perthshire, and more than thirty miles 
of carriage roads, many of which are formed 
out of the solid rocks, and lead through most 
picturesque scenery, to the tops of’ various low- 
er ranges of the Grampians. But all these yield 
to that which the Earl of Fife has been for 
some years forming to the ton of one of the 
highest Bens in Scotland, which is upwards of 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
and is seven miles long from the summit. 


Ugliness.—A lounger at a tavern, seeing a 
gentleman ride up to the door, rose and accost- 
ed him; “stranger, don’t your face ache:"— 
“No, why do you ask that question?” “It look- 


ed so ugly, [thought it must hurt you.” 


Artificial accomplishments can never concea! 
the defects of uncultivated understanding. True 
liberality of mind dignifies the performance of 
duties the most solemn, and lends a grace to 
actions the most indifferent. 

Hypocricy, in the time of prosperity, lies hid 
in the heart, like a nest in the green bushes; 
but when the winter of adversity has blown 
away the leaves, every one may see it without 
searching.—Fiavel. 
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